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laine Farmer. 


The Rural New- Yorker says that good, 
well matured corn is the cheapest fodder 
plant known. Does this hold true in 
Maine? 4 

There is still a great deal of bad ensi- 
lage fed and much defective butter made 
from it in consequence. Well preserved 
ensilage makes good butter. 


W. S. Van Natta, a noted Hereford 
breeder of Fowler, Ind., recently sent 
thirty-one Hereford yearling steers to 
( hicago market that averaged 1,294 lbs. 
each in weight. 

Western farmers are discussing the 
economy of feeding wheat to stock and 
the methods of doing the same, with the 
view of getting more for the product 
than is paid for it on the market. 





The New Hampshire experiment sta- 
tion finds that gluten meal tends to pro- 
duce a much softer quality of butter 
than cotton seed meal or corn meal, and 
other things being equal, tends to lessen 
the churnability of the butter fats. 





Prof. Thomas Shaw, for several years 
filling the chair of agriculture at the 
Guelph, Ont., agricultural college, and a 
writer of much force on stock husbandry, 
has accepted a position at the Minnesota 
State College as Professor of Animal 
Husbandry. 





It is not the breed alone, nor even the 
breed and feed, that make the stock 
farm successful. The man himself has 
something to do with it. A poor stook 
farmer cannot make a successful stock 
farm, no matter what he has to work 
with. 


The healthfulness of farm life is one of 
its advantages over other occupations, 
cannot be measured by money 
value. When you are inclined to com- 
plain of poor crops and low prices, it is a 
good idea to stop and think about the 
compensating features. 


which 





Speaking of exercise for cows, C. D. 
Smead says: ‘The heart’s action needs 
to be increased fora time daily by ex- 
ercise in order to quicken the circulation 
of the blood to the extent of so stimula- 
ting the kidneys, liver and other glands of 
the system that they will relieve the body 
of the effete material that is constantly 
accumulating. This cannot he done 
without a certain amount of exercise and 
pure air, and the air in any warm build- 
ing does not in any degree compare with 
the open air for that purpose.” 





Past Master Giller of the Illinois State 
Grange says: Why not use every endeavor 
to make farming one of the most desira- 
ble of all callings by giving bright young 
men a show at the high positions of honor 
and trust, even though they do occasion- 
ally wear cowhide boots, and not be 
everlastingly going outside our calling 
for men to represent us in the legislative 
halls. We have been acting the fool long 
enough, let us turn over a new leaf. 
Life is too short to be everlastingly 
making blunders. 





The agriculture of the future will de- 
velop possibilities in the way of increased 
production that are almost undreamed of 
By our ordinary methods of 
sowing and cultivating the small grains 


now, 


we average about a twelve-fold_ in 
crease. An experiment in England with 


a single grain of barley has resulted in the 
production of a stalk which in its turn 
produced two hundred and forty-nine 
other stalks, yielding eighteen thousand 
Some of these days we shall see 
intensive methods applied to the produc- 
tion of grain crops, with results that are 
now hardly imagined. 


crains, 





\t the annual meeting of the Andros- 
coggin Patrons’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, the following directors were 
chosen: C., H. Cobb, East Poland; A. 
E. Jackson, Lewiston; J. L. Stewart, 
Wales; W. S. Rogers, Topsham; Z. A. 
Gilbert, North Greene. At asubsequent 
meeting of the directors, Z. A. Gilbert 
President; F. A. Allen, 
Auburn Plains, Secretary; J.J. Jackson, 
Lewiston, Treasurer. The company is 


was chosen 


tow carrying over two million dollars 
Worth of risks. The losses have been 
light the past year. The business is 


contined to the property of Patrons of 
Husbandry, 


herds of Jerseys have been of size above 
the average, and that the greatest single 
butter-producing animals are as a rule 
large cows and deep milkers. Excep- 
tions are found, of course, No extreme 
is advocated, but for best results he be- 


cows, and this limit is not too high. 
Ida Marigold, one of the great World’s 
Fair performers, is too large for a model 
of size, but none too large to help raise 
the average Jersey cow in size and in 


Brown 


butter product. 
of the great test cows, is of the thousand- 
| pound model, and a heavy milker. 

| We must have milk to make butter— 
| 





is 


much milk to make much butter. It 


a mistaken idea that as the milk of the} 
Jersey increases in quantity its richness, | 


quality in milk is a breed characteristic. 
The well-bred Jersey cow keeps up her 
ratio of fat to milk as she increases her 
flow. One of the most interesting and 
instructive features of the Chicago test 
has been the uniformity with which the 
average per cent. of fat has been main- 
tained, and the fact that in almost every 
case of an increase in the milk-flow of 


crease also in the percentage of fat, and 
the butter-product has thus more than 
followed the gain in milk-product. Be- 
fore long we shall be able to recognize a 
standard for quality, or per cent. of fat, 
in Jersey milk, modified by the period 
of lactation for single cows. To every 
100 Ibs. of milk we may expect a certain 
quantity of butter. It is manifestly of 
advantage to secure heavy milkers. If 
we can replace five cows weighing 3,500 
Ibs., or four cows weighing 3,400 lbs., 
by three cows weighing 3,000 lIbs., and 
continue to get 100 lbs. of milk a day, 
producing six pounds of butter, it seems 
a decided gain. 

The published abstracts from the 
record of the Columbian tests do not 
warrant close criticism. We must have 
all the recorded facts before it will be 
safe to discuss them critically. But 
there seems to be no doubt that the 
larger Jerseys—the 1000-lb. cows and the 
heavy milkers—have made the 


Present indications are that the judg- 
ment which selected large cows and 
heavy milkers for the Jersey test herd | 
at Chicago will be sustained by the re- 
sults, and thus one of the important 
lessons of the test will be, that Ameri- 
can breeders should continue to increase 
the size of their cows and their milk 
yield within reasonable limits, feeling 
sure this is the surest path to permanent 
and profitable improvement of the Jersey 
“in its own special line of work—butter 
and butter alone.” 


CONFORMING TO THE TIMES. 

A few days ago two enterprising farm- 
ers from an upper Kennebec town ap- 
peared at one of our successful butter 
factories, soliciting the privilege of join- 
ing the ranks of the patrons of the fac- 
tory and contributing their cream to the 
general supply. These farmers, a few 
years ago, were enthusiastic steer fan- 
ciers, and gave their principal efforts to 
the raising and growing of fancy white- 
faced steers. Formerly the demand for 
that class of stock was sharp, prices 
were high, and the business eminently 
profitable and satisfactory. 

Interviewing these farmers, 
learned they had given up the growing 


prevailing prices for beef, and had 
stocked up with cows for the dairy busi- 
ness. They nolonger found their former 
business profitable, and had changed to 
conform to conditions existing at the 
present time. 

While farmers cannot be justified in 
dodging from year to year from one 
thing to another with every turn in 
prices, yet it certainly is not advisable 
that they become so welded to the, 
grooves in which they have been run- 
ning, that they cannot alter their course 
in conformity to the manifest demands | 
of the permanent changes which time is 
bringing upon their business. It has 
now been so long since unlimited corn 
and grain production, combined with 
the range business, has controlled the | 
value of cattle, that it is no longer a} 
question but a permanent change has | 
taken place, and that old-time prices will 


| 





LARGE JERSEYS FOR HEAVY WORK. | 





Large size, it is well known, is al 
notable feature of nearly all the different | 
families of the Maine State registry of | 
Jersey cattle. It is equally well known 
also, that they are deep milkers and pro- 
of large annual yields of the 
butter product. Maj. Henry E. Alvord, 
in & communication to the Breeder's 
Gazette, expresses a decided preference 
for large sized Jersey cows, and supports 
his position by the records of perform- 
‘nee made at the World’s Fair dairy test. 
He says to his mind the best type of the 
American Jersey is a decided improve- 
Ment upon the average imported cow. 
The improvement has been all along the 
line—more butter, because of richer 
milk and heavier milkers; more milk 
‘nd richer, because of larger cows, 
Stronger in constitution. 

_ A preference for larger cows, he says, 
'Snothing new with him. He has ob- 


ducers 





not again obtain so long as existing con- 
ditions continue. Nor does it appear 
that any such change can be looked for 
in the near future. With this view it 
would seem to be a hopeless effort for 
farmers to pursue the beef business as a 
chief dependence on their farms, and the 
action of the two farmers referred to, 
and others doing the same, is in every 
sense to be justified. So long as beef 
cattle and beef breeds are not profitable, 
and this condition is not likely to per- 
manently change in the near future, it is 
business suicide for farmers to make | 
them a chief dependence. The feed that | 
will make a pound of dressed beef, fed to | 
a good cow will make a pound of butter. | 
Hence any one can see the advantage of | 
the change. There are still other farm- | 
ers in the former beef districts of the 
State, who would find it to the advantage 
of their business prosperity to follow | 
the example of these progressive farmers | 
in answer to the demands of the time, | 


served for years that the most profitable | 


lieves we want more thousand-pound | 


Bessie, another | 


or fat percentage, decreases. It has | 
surely been well demonstrated that 


the Jersey herd there has been an in-| 


most | 
butter and that at the greatest profit. | from other sources, and too often let 


it was | 


of steers entirely on account of the low | 
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|and dispose of their beef stock and go 


| against the fact that fora long time to 
}come the East and the country at Jarge 
| will be supplied with dressed beef from 
the great cattle centres of the interior, 
| and at prices that cannot possibly leave 
a margin to Maine feeders. To this 
condition our farmers must submit, how- 
ever unpleasant the situation. It will be, 
then, the part of wisdom for still more 
of them to change their base and make 
a pound of twenty-five cent butter where 
they are now producing a pound of 
seven cent beef. 


LOOK AFTER THE STOCK. 


There is no season of the year when 
stock needs more thoughtful attention 
than at the present time. The outdoor 
supply of feed substantially ex- 
|-hausted, yet too many farmers are 
reluctant to furnish a full supply 





is 


more or less of their stock run down in 
| condition and shrink in weight for the 
want of it when they ought to be gain- 
|ing. This is frequently seen with colts, 
| young cattle and sheep. A few days 
| since we saw the owners taking their 
| colts from a short back pasture where 
they have been starving for weeks, and 
| and until they were reduced to a condi- 
| tion from which it will take careful nurs- 
ing and good feed for a large part of the 
winter to regain what has been lost. 
| Sheep are left in barren pastures or to 
| grub on frost bitten grass so long as the 
|ground remains bare. Possibly they 
may find enough with which to fill up, 
| but it is innutritious material and left to 
|it alone they are shrinking every day. 
Young cattle in many cases come to the 
barn with less pounds of weight than 
they carried the month before. All this 
is wrong. All the animals of whatever 
| kind should be kept thriving and gain- 
|ing, whatever the season. It pays to 
|give that care and feed that circum- 
| stances and conditions call for. Many 
timesa very slight addition to what they 
| are getting is all that is called for and 
| will make the difference between gain 
| and loss. 
| Shelter from storms should also be 
| provided at this season of the year. 
| This is especially important with sheep. 
| After cold weather comes on sheep 
|should not be allowed to get wet. If 
| one would have a fine thrifty flock at- 
| tention must be given to these matters, 
trifling though they may appear. There 
is no room for neglect with any of 
domestic animals. 





DEATH OF JOHN R. BREWER. 


It is with sadness that we learn of the 
death of R. Brewer, Hingham, 
Mass., a long-time subscriber and an at- 
tentive reader of the Maine Farmer. Mr. 
Brewer was a man of wealth, but his 
tastes led him to a love of the 
fields and of Nature as exemplified when 
unmolested by the hand of improvement. 


Joha 


green 


This led him to the establishment of a | 


farm where during the growing season 
he found his highest enjoyment in direct- 
ing its work and watching the develop- 
ment of a fine herd of Jersey stock. The 
site chosen was a picturesque one, 
just out of the village of Hingham and 
on the headlands bordering on and over- 
looking the bay, the fertile fields extend- 
ing to the water’s edge and at points af- 
fording an unobstructed view of old 
ocean’s limitless expanse. Here on this 
farm was mingled in cultured taste 
Nature in its own estate and farming un- 
der the highest skill and the latest 
knowledge of the art. Farm literature 
was Mr. Brewer's especial delight and 
his reading with a rare business judy- 
ment, together with ample means, en- 
abled him to conduct the farm with 
marked success. His herd of Jerseys 
was among the finest in the country 
and his barns, dairy house and other 
surroundings of the same high order. 
Here he spent his summers, and thougb 
for many years an invalid and unable to 
take active part in the work he so loved, 
yet he found pleasure in studying, plan- 


| ning and perfecting the various affairs 


| into a more promising business. There | connected with the farm, thus filling his 
|is neither sense nor wisdom in butting) declining years with a rich enjoyment 


| and leaving to those who follow after 


him a legacy of beauty and of value. 





PEACHES IN YORK COUNTY. 


Mr. Editor: Will some one please tell 
me through the columns of the Farmer 
what the best kind of peaches and quince 
are for this State; also what kind of soil 
is bestsuited to them. I would like to 
seta few next spring if I could learn 
something of their culture. Any infor- 
mation on either will be gratefully re- 
ceived. A SUBSCRIBER. 

Limerick. 

Peaches are not reliable anywhere in 
this State. If one wants to experiment 
with them for the purpose of seeing 
what the results will be it is all well 
enough, but success in producing the fruit 
need not be looked for. A gentleman 
in the town of Lyman, we do not recall 
the name, through years of persevering 
effort succeeded in producing one nota- 
ble crop. The soil best adapted to peach 
trees isa highland warm loam, thorough- 
ly drained naturally. The variety most 
likely to succeed will have to be learned 
from those who have experimented with 
the trees in that county. 

The quince is as easily grown as pears 
and requires about the same culture. 
The natural habit is to grow in bunches. 
It is better, however, to train in single 
plants or trees. The borer takes to the 
quince as it does to apple trees, and if 
grown in bunches of several stalks it be- 
comes impossible to keep them free from 
their work. They will growon any well 
drained fruit soil. The common orange 
quince is as good as any. 


COW'S PARADISE. 











Washed, combed, groomed, petted and 
luxuriantly stabled in winter like the fin- 
est of our race horses, and put to graze 
in flowery, well watered green fields in 
snmmer, the Holstein cows of Holland 
can envy no animal the world over. 

The two lions represented upon the 
heraldic shield of the Netherlands might 
well be replaced by two great, black-and- 
white Holstein cows, for the masses of 
the people worship cows. Cows they 
watch sometimes with more care than 
they give their own children; cows they 
nurse through sickness, cows they save 
their money to buy, and of cows they 
talk while awake and dream while 
asleep. 

Children are brought up withthe pa- 
rental reverence for cows, and no mem- 
ber of the human family is thought too 





our : 
| good to sleep under the same roof with 


the beloved kine. 


springtime will see vast herds of fine 
cattle in every stretch of green meadows 
—and of green meadow are 
| everywhere in this flat and almost tree- 
|less country. Every shadeless field is 
| defined by a deep stream of pure water 
flowing between prim, flowery banks, 
which serve, instead of fences to keep 
| the cattle within bounds. 
| A grotesque sight to people from coun- 
tries where cows are not of the first im- 
portance is the spectacle of the most del- 
icate and valuable cows enveloped in 
canvas coverings. The costly creatures, 
lately freed from their warm winter 
stables, are apt to take cold from the 
inclemencies of the early spring, hence 
their blankets are not removed until the 
weather becomes safely warm. 

The cattle remain under the blue vault 
of heaven day and night from the first of 
May until the first of November. Then 
they are taken into the cow houses to re- 
main through the cold Holland winter. 
During the summer the cows are milked 
twice a day in the fields. 

“Cow stable” is to us a name for a 
humble and unclean edifice, but cow 
stable in Holland has another meaning. 
No parlor is purer nor more carefully 
tended than the habitation of the much 
loved kine. 

The busy Dutch farmer does not usual- 
ly care to give any of his time to curiosi- 
ty seekers, and it is not always easy for 
the stranger to gain admission to his 


stretches 


The traveller landed in Holland during | 


} 


| farmer near Broek, in North Holland, 


| which admitted us to his cow house, 
; and to his residence at the same time. 
Both were under one roof. Cow stable 


and parlor adjoined and one was quite as 
clean as the other. 

We were conducted to the stable 
which in reality was a wide hall, with a 
strip oilcloth down the centre. 


first, 


Rows of 
tiny square windows, high up on both 
sides, were curtained with spotless lace 
or thin white net, tied back with rib- 
Pots of blooming-flowers 
set on the sills of the windows looking 


bons. were 


south. 

Beneath each curtained window was a 
cow-stall—there were twenty-six in all, 
such luxurious and dainty little places! 
On the floors, which were of porcelain, 
a thick layer of clean white sawdust had 
been placed, and this was stamped into 
patterns of stars and wheels and circles, 
and various geometrical designs. 

Of course the return of the cows from 
the fields to their winter quarters breaks 
these pretty sawdust designs into a con- 
fused mass, but during the summer they 
are carefully preserved thus. 

Before and behind each of stalls 
runs a trough of clear water, the first 
for the cows to drink from, the second to 
wash away all impurities. In the ceiling 
behind every stall is fixed a kind of iron 
hook, whose strange and ludicrous 
office is to hold high in the air the cow’s 
tail, that she may not soil that carefully 
combed member! 

One wonders that the cows tails, after 
many generations of this tieing-up pro- 
cess, do not grow straight up. One ex- 
travagant book of travel tries to make 
us believe that the tails are often tied 
with blue ribbons, but this we found to 


row 


be an exaggeration. 

It is not, however, an exaggeration to 
sav that the cattle, every day during the 
winter, are washed off with warm soap- 
suds, dried. rubbed, combed, coddled 
and talked to, as if they were children; 
that the air of their stable is as pure as 
the atmosphere and that no 
pains are spared to keep them healthy 
and comfortable. 

Under such kind treatment they be- 
come plump, glossy and gentle animals 
that repay their owners by an enormous 
quantity of milk. 

Leading us from the cow stable into 
an adjoining apartment, the farmer's 


outside, 


wife showed us long rows of cheese | 
| 
presses containing round, firm Edam | 


cheeses, which would be ready to remove 


from their molds after thirty-six hours | 
of pressure. 
Every press, every bowl, every churn, | 
every linen cloth, every potand pan used | 
in the making of this cheese, spoke of | 
the most absolute cleanliness, and told 
of hours ef washing and scrubbing and | 
rubbing. 
After seeing the filthy manner in| 
which macaroni is made in Naples, I 
made a vow never to touch a mouthful | 
of itagain. After seeing the sweetness | 


ever I could get it. 


factured article of food in the world. 


“Clean! clean! clean!’ 


“Clean” was evidently the one English 

word that she could understand. 
She’ invited us into the living room | 
just in front of the cows’ apartment, and | 
offered us milk. As we drank we looked 


was adjoining, not the slightest odor of | 
cows could we detect in that clean little | 


room. | 
| 


Our hostess opened the doors of this, | 
and displayed piles of white linen there- 
in, enough to stock a shop. Opening | 
another door, which we had supposed | 
led into another room, we saw it was | 
simply the door to the bed, which was | 
just a shelf in the wall piled high with | 
feathers and linen. Whether the Hol- 








household; but we secured a letter to a 


landers shut themselves in entirely in 


these curious beds, or leave the doors 
ajar while asleep, I could not learn. 
“Perhaps they are the cows’ beds,” 
suggested a giddy one of our number. 
**Ask her!” 
The little smiling woman shook her 


after what we had just seen we should 
hardly have been surprised if she had 
told us that on cold winter nights the 


who had brought us here in his calash 
were now clattering on the stones out- 
side, and we knew that it was time for 
us to leave this cows’ With the 
pleasant lowing of tine Holsteins in our 


castle. 


ears, we drove across the green tield and 
into the road which led to the canal- 
boat that was to take us away. 

How broad and round was our host, 
the rich owner of herds of fine cows! In 
his black cap, blue blouse and white 
wooden pattens, what an ideal type of a 
Dutch farmer! 

I shall never forget the gratified smile 
he gave us when we praised his splendid 
cattle, and told him that nowhere in the 
world, outside of Holland, could we 
have seen their equal.—Eleanor H. Pat- 
terson, in Holstein-Freisian Gazette. 


SOCIAL OPPORTUNITIES OF THE FARM. 


What are the opportunities for a social 
life on the farm? They are just what 
we make them, good, bad or indifferent. 
If one is desirous of being seltish, stingy 
or mean, there is no better place in which 
to indulge these traits, but where one is 
whole-souled, genial and social by nature, 
a life on the farm gives a wide field in 
which to cultivate these qualities. From 
some cause or other the notion has gone 
abroad that the farmer and his family 
are to be pitied because they are stuck 
away out in the country, where no one 
knows anything and where there is no 
society atall. This is an idea that 
well to get rid of. I very much doubt if 
this ever was the case, but I know that 
at the present itis not true. Of 
there are places in the State and perhaps 
in our county where society will grade 


is 
course 


}much higher than in others, but as a 
rule, *‘birds of a feather flock together” 
and individual members of lower grades 
do not seem to their position, 
and often flatter themselves that they 
have more enjoyment and far less worry 
than their “hi-fa-lutin’” neighbor. The 
very rich farmer can the same 
grade of society in the country as the 
rich man in the city—can indulge his 
fads and fancies to just as great an ex- 
tent; the well to-do farmer need be no 
more isolated from his fellows than the 
well-to-do-merchant or mechanic, and 
the poor farmer is not ostracised like 
the poor city laborer. 

While the natural social opportunities 
may not present themselves so often in 
the country as in the city, farmers have 
the advantage of making very pleasant 
| ones for themselves. From the very na- 
| ture of rural life, visits and are 
|enough of a rarity to be highly appre- 

ciated in most instances, and after all it 
j}is not so much what we have as what 
we enjoy that makes life worth living. 
To be one of the dear ‘400° of New 
York might be very desirable, but be- 
cause we are not quite eligible is no rea- 
son why we should bemoan our fate “in 
sack cloth and ashes.’ The ‘400” do 
not know perhaps or at least have not 
recognized the members of the Salem 
Farmers’ Club, but I imagine we 


realize 


have 








visitors 


have 





| just as much real social enjoyment, and 


profit as much by our club as they do 
by theirs. 

As a rule, farmers are not as social as 
other classes of people, or at least they 
do not care to leave home as others do. 
This is not due to selfishness, but be- 
cause they are more complete within 
themselves; that is, they come nearer 
having everything they need right at 
home. There is no necessity to roam 
around hunting a cool, shady place, or 
fresh air and fruits, for they have these 


tent to sit quietly down under the home 


|vine and fig tree, and enjoy the well 


earned rest. This very spirit of con-| 


tentment has earned for the farmer the 


borly visit, is just as advantageous to | 


prive either of this opportunity. The | 
days of the wood-chopping, quilting bee | 
and corn-huskings are about over. | 
These things gave as much real enjoy- | 
ment as anything we can now offer, it is 


and clubs, that are not only entertain- | 


jing, but aim at intellectual advance-| drink. 


ment as well. The farmer who does not 


progressive as he should be. 

All work and no play makes a dullard 
of more persons than Jack, and it is the 
neglecting of these opportunities that 
causes many a bright boy and girl to 
leave the farm. It may cost several dol- 
lars to take a family to the State Fair for 
instance, but there is no intelligent farm- 
er who can doit but will be amply re- 





head in reply to the question, though | 


cows curl themselves in these downy | 
niches in the walls. 
The wooden pattens of the farmer 


. . | 
| things in abundance, and are well con- | 
| 


| paid in dollars and cents, and have the 
enjoyment thrownin. The young peo- 
ple especially, seeing the rapid advance- 
ment that is being made in the way of 
agricultural appliances, and the noble, 
intelligent agriculturists who are in at- 
tendance, will feel proud that they are of 
the same class, instead of feeling that 
they are a set of to be 
laughed at. The farmers’ institute is 
another opportunity that is too much 
neglected entirely. 


“greenups 


Here have a 
sociable and many 
valuable. The specialists from 
abroad may not know it all, but they 
have been selected because they know 
some one thing fairly well, and it is no 
waste of 


we 


|chance to be learn 


things 


time at least to listen to a care- 

fully prepared paper by any one of them, 
and it is the fault of the home talent if 
visitors monopolize all the time. 

The Farmers’ Club to my mind is the 
grandest social opportunity that presents 
| itself to the farmer. In the Club we 
have an institute, a reading circle, a 
social visit and an outing, all in one. 
The best feature perhaps of the Club is 
that every member of the family is wel- 
come and can take part, as well as many 
of the neighbors. While the farmers in- 
spect stock and barns, wives can ex- 
change pickle recipes, quilt patterns and 
all such things, the young folks can dis- 
cuss picnics, parties, past and future, 
and the little ones always appreciate the 
dinner, and all join in the discussion of 
the topics for the day. I believe if that 
every farmer belonged to a 
good club there would be heard no more 
complaint of lack of social opportunities 
for the farmer or his family.—Mrs. W. 
W. Stevens in Indiana Farmer. 


THE DAIRY BUSINESS. 





energetic 


The strong prices which have ruled 
for butter and cheese during the whole 
|summer, even in of the worst 
| financial crash the country has seen for 





face 


fifty years, are a wonder to a great many. 
Every branch of agriculture has its ups 
and downs, but we have never seen a 
|period of depression in dairy products 
| that carried the price below profit in 
| production but once in thirty-six years. 
| That occurred in the early—part of 1879, 
|when cheese, for unaccountable 
| reason, went down to 5 and 6 cents, but 
| took a sudden rise in the latter part of 
July toa good paying price, which it 
has steadily maintained ever since. 
|Every kind of grain raising, meat pro- 
dection, wool growing, the raising of 
hops or tobaccu seem to be affected with 
frequent periods of depression, when 
the price goes below the cost of pro- 
duction. This is true at the present 
time of wool, tobacco and wheat. In- 
| deed, both wheat and wool have been in 
| the dumps for two or three years. 

The production of butter and cheese 
| presents a cheering contrast in this par- 
ticular. For years there has been a 
good steady profit in the production of a 
first article. Farmers who are 
thinking of engaging in dairying will do 
well to consider this view of the matter. 
The dairy business is sure, steadfast, 
and at the same time reasonably profit- 
able. Where the creamery plan prevails, 
its returns are that 


some 





class 





frequent, so 
| the farmer has ready cash once a month. 
The increase of population is greatly in 
| excess of the increase of cows; this fact 
| keeps up a demand to a paying figure 
year after year.—Hoard’s Dairyman. 


COWS GORGED WITH MEAL. 


Speaking of the care of cows that have 
| eaten too much meal, Dr. Smead says: 
‘*Because the cow, if left to herself will 
drink an inordinate quantity of water, to 
|her injury, it does not follow that all 
| water should be withheld, and yet there 
is where many farmers make the mis- 
|take. They think because the cow will 
kill herself by drinking water, that it 
|should be withheld entirely. Digestion 
jcannot properly go on without water; 
| when an inordinate amount of meal or 
grain is taken into the cow’s stomach 


| 





| there is only one way for it to go, and 


|that is through the alimentary canal. 
If digestion entirely stops the cow dies; 
itis, therefore, important that digestion 
be stimulated and what cannot nat- 
urally be digested will, with an active 
digestion, be thrown off by physic. Ohne 


of the cheese-making process in Holland, | title of mossy-back, and is too often|of the very essentials of digestion’ is 
I made a vow to eat Dutch cheese when- | attributed to lack of spirit or energy. | water, and while it is unwise to allow 
In cleanliness and | It is variety that gives spice to life, and | the cow to gorge herself with it, it ,is 
purity it can be excelled by no manu-jan occasional trip to town, or a neigh-| more than unwise to entirely withhold 


it. Whenitis known that a cow has 


we repeated | the country lad or lassie, as the country eaten largely of meal or grain, one of the 
. . : | . . : 

again and again, and the rosy little|drive or outing to those reared in the| very best remedies is a few quarts of 
farmer’s wife smiled with pleasure. | city, and parents have no right to de- | water, not perhaps over a gallon at any 


one time; in half an hour let her have 
another gallon and continue every hour 
until her thirst is quenched. The fifst 
time the water is given stir into it a heap- 
ing teaspoonful of ground ginger and 


around the room and sniffed the air|true, but instead we have picnics, par-| also half a teacupful of good cider vine- 
suspiciously, but although the stable | ties, fairs, institutes, debating societies| gar, and add the ginger and vinegar 


every second time the cow is given 
With this treatment many a 
cow would be well in forty-eight hours 


The one elegant piece of furniture | make a social opportunity of each of | that would have died had water been en- 
here was a tall, carved Dutch chest. | these for himself and family is not as | tirely withheld. If there is bloating use 
| warm water injections every hour, and 


if it is not reduced in six hours give a 
pound dose of Epsom salts and continue 
the injections, also the ginger, until the 
cow is well on the way to recovery.” 


—Largest amount of potatoes received 
in the starch factory at Sprague’s Mills, 
in one day, 1750 barrels; largest amount 
of starch made in one day, 12 tons. 
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EXPERIENCES OF A VETERAN—NO VI. 
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BY WM. A. 

If any of our boys, enrolled in the 
volunteer forces, enlisted with the idea 
that as such they Would receive any 
consideration above those of the regular 
army contingent, the illusion was soon 
dispelled, for all were alike governed by 
the same code of army regulations, to 
which, as.a general rule, there was man- 
ifested throughout the entire army a 
spirit of loyalty. The zeal displayed 
for carrying out the letter of the law 
was that marked as to often appear of a 
technical hue, which the years of service 
following greatly modified. 

Our first night upon the ground was 
quite a novelty. Provision had been 
made for camp life; the tents were well 
supplied with army blankets. We could 
draw no supplies until examined physi- 
cally and put under oath, and even then 
we found that everything had to be done 
by rule, and in army order. We were 
subject to the programme of “Uncle 
Sam,” and were soon to learn of the 
presence and importance of the military 
channel over which, up and down, all 
requests, orders, requisitions and com- 
munications must pass for the consider- 
ation of superiors in command. We 
slept. about five in a tent, our civilian 
coats serving as a pillow, mother earth 
as a mattress, upon which we spread 
one or more army blankets, with a like 
supply over us. With the entrance of 
the tent closed, we were quite comfort- 
able. There were no cases of late 
rising; all were astir bright and early, 
to be confronted with the fact that soap, 
towels and wash basins, with brush and 
comb, had all been left at home. For 
all that, the fact was apparent—there 
must be a getting ready for breakfast. 
The army ablutions were conducted 
daily, however. The process was simply 
this: A would turn water into the 
hands of B until served, when the favor 
was returned by B in like manner assist- 
ing A. the pocket handkerchief serving 
as a towel for the time being, in the 
absence of which face and hands were 
considered as hung out to dry. This 
proved the invariable rule, when the 
source of water supply would not allow 
of all using freely and at will. 

The order of exercises for the day at 
this period of our service was about as 
follows: At sunrise, roll call, conducted 
by the Orderly Sergeant, in presence of 
our ‘company officers. Policing the 
company streets and grounds. This con- 
sisted of sweeping the same with impro- 
vised brooms, made of the bows of trees, 
and when the work was finished nothing 
loose was left upon the ground, every- 
thing was swept beyond the limits of the 
camp. Breakfast followed, at roll call 
the company formed in two ranks—for 
breakfast—in one, marching past the 
cook’s quarters in single file. After the 
morning meal came the preliminaries 
for the day, the sick call, at which all 
who felt indisposed, sick, or thought 
they needed any medical attention, were 
allowed to report to the surgeon’s quar- 
ters for consultation, all free at Uncle 
Sam’s expense and surgeon’s care and 
patience. Then came “guard mount- 
ing,’ the guard served twenty-four 
hours, divided into three reliefs, reliev- 
ing every two hours thus giving each re- 
lief four hours off of duty, which time 
was spent at ease at the guard house or 
station. 

The mustering of the new guard was 
termed guard mounting. A camp 
guard consists of one commissioned of- 
ficer as officer of the guard, one sergeant, 
three corporals one for each relief, and a 
certain number of men from each com- 
pany in the regiment. The company 
details under charge of the Orderly 
Sergeant, would report to headquarters, 
where the Sergeant Major would receive 
them, and march the same to the place 
of mounting, designated by the Adjutant, 
form them in line for inspection, and 
turn the same over to the Adjutant, who 
would present the same to the officer of 
the guard, whose duty it was with the 
men to relieve the old, and over all pre- 
sided the officer of the day who would 
report at regimental headquarters to 
receive from the colonel or commander 
his instructions for the day, and then 
relieve his predecessor. The officer of 
the day was general superintendent of 
the camp. The guard and grounds were 
under his inspection. It was his duty 
to see that the rules of the camp were 
duly observed. His insignia of rank as 
such, was a silk sash worn from the left 
shoulder across the breast diagonally, 
and fastened over the right hip. He 
who thus wore the sash in addition to 
his regular uniform was throughout the 
camp recognized as wearing additional 
honor for twenty-four hours. Guard 
mounting generally took place about 8 
o’clock A. M., and was one of the inter 
esting exercises when well conducted, 
ranking next to dress parade. 

The boys of the 19th would have been 
safe to have pitted our Adjutant, F. W. 
Haskell, against any other of like rank 
in the field outside of Maine troups. for 
efficiency in the line of duty on such oc- 
casions. The guard relieved, the time 
remaining up to noon was generally 
taken upin drill exercises. At dinner 
hour, it was fall in and march up for 
testing the cook’s skill, in preparing the 
supplies received from the Quartermas- 
ter, drawn by the Orderly Sergeant as- 
sisted by the requisite number of men. 
Usnally, a three days’ supply was ob- 
tained at one requisition. At oneo’clock 
P. M., drill was resumed, which occupied 
the time till about four o’clock when 
the labor for the day was considered as 
good as closed. The boys holding them- 
selves in readiness to respond to the 
Orderly’s call, “‘fall in for supper,’ from 
supper until the second and last roll call 
for the day just before retiring, the boys 
were at liberty. 

In fact, there was considerable diver- 
sion interspersed in this, our first camp; 
we were not tied to strict army rules. 
The evening hours succeeding drill was 
one of animation; we were let loose 
within the lines, jumping, wrestling, and 
ending with singing. Company B was 
styled the tigers, they being reported as 
having the best men, for collar and el- 





bow. One thousand men thus brought 
together waiting for arms to march 
away, and one may imagine what the re- 
sult would be. Notwithstanding the 
gravity of the situation, they were cheer- 
ful, and the spirit of sport found vent, and 
every evening during our stay, Sundays 
excepted, the merry shouts of laughter 
and song extended along the entire line 
of tents; and besides our own numbers 
there was the daily attendance of friends 
and relatives from far away, and near by 
home, bringing good cheer, and supplies 
of eatables. 

Doubtless the patriotic ladies of the 
city near by contributed largely in this 
direction; every day Columbia’s fair 
daughters were on the grounds, bearing 
hampers of delicacies, doughnuts always 
predominating, and it was no unusual 
thing for the boys to congregate and ac- 
knowlege the receipt of the same by 
giving entertaining songs, all of the 
popular refrains in vogue at that time, 
were rendered with a will, by hundreds 
en mass standing with uncovered heads, 
in deference to the fair and patriotic 
presence, as they raised their voices in 
glad chorus, which a few months from 
then rang with loud huzzas as in un- 
wavering line they charged on battle 
fields, in defence of the country of which 
they loved to “sing.” 

Before we proceed further we will fall 
in and march up to the cook’s quarters 
for our first and morning meal in the 
service. The Orderly Sergeant’s call to 
“Fall in Company F, for breakfast,’’ we 
will obey, somewhat curious to see what 
the bill of fare will develop. Marching 
in single file we reach the table, set up 
of boards in prime style, the first and 
last by us seen incamp. As we slowly 
file past, the cook, Crosby by name, de- 
tailed for this purpose, places the morn- 
ing ration upon the board for each—an 
army dipper of coffee. Said dipper held 
about three gills. It was the universal 
army cup, made a little flaring, with 
short, stout handle, with hole in the 
same for hanging astride of haversack, 
or up in quarters, of heavy tin; it served 
to boil coffee and tea in, and capable of 
serving for “three years, or during the 
war.’’ It was accompanied by a seam- 
less tin plate, of ordinary depth and size, 
knife, fork and spoon, and this con- 
stituted the soldier’s dishes furnished by 
the government, with which we were all 
supplied. With the coffee, this morning 
of the 9th of August, ’62, were given a 
supply of hard tack and a slice of boiled 
pork, The coffee of course was without 
milk, for Uncle Sam is no dairyman. 
The one redeeming feature of this re- 
past lay in the fact that as yet we felt 
sure that we could get supplies in other 
directions while in camp, and in this we 
were not disappointed, for, as already 
stated, the people were generous and on 
hand to anticipate our wants. We 
virtually lived from home food, which 
was brought in in large abundance, to 
that extent that on breaking up camp 
instances were plenty where the same 
was left or returned. We were let easily 
down to government fare. 

But our first march for rations lives 
fresh in memory. The supply was good 
of its kind, but proved generally a 
nibbling affair. Immediately preceding 
mein line was a man noted for well 
living at home, and on _ seeing 
that he turned his head away with- 
out taking his whack, he was asked 
the reason. The reply came in all 
seriousness: ‘For God’s sake don’t say 
a word.”’ Without making any promise 
his request has been complied with for 
thirty-one years and one month, together 
with the statement that he was rejected 
by the examining board, and returned 
home without any reflections on his 
patriotism and good intentions. Our 
turn soon came for the same ordeal, and 
it was truly a great relief when we were 
accepted and returned to camp, under 
oath to serve with true allegiance the 
government of the United States. On 
returning to camp we never felt more 
like men, and were shortly uniformed 
and equipped. 

It may interest some of our readers to 
know just what the Infantry Volunteers 
carried during the civil war. We re- 
ceived as follows, without any excep- 
tions: One pair trousers, one blouse, 
(fatigue sack,) one dress coat, double suit 
of underwear, cap, two pair socks, pair 
sewed shoes, one overcoat, one rubber 
blanket, one woolen blanket; this was 
our wardrobe and bedding. The govern- 
ment property received by each was, 
viz.: Knapsack, haversack, canteen, 
cartridge box and belt, bayonet belt and 
Springfield rifled musket. Our shelter 
tents were issued at Washington on our 
arrival there. Our government was re- 
puted for furnishing good clothing. 
Those who wore the blue can testify that 
the supply was of full weight; and as for 
the musket, the exact avoirdupois was 
never Officially given. It may have been 
from ten to fourteen pounds, but ex- 
perience taught us that they varied ap- 
parently in weight, seemingly far lighter 
in the morning than at night, according 
to the distance marched and state of 
traveling. 

Having donned the blue, we were 
curious to pack our knapsacks and note 
the result. When packed they looked 
ominous, for, in addition, there was the 
three days’ rations to be put in, with 
canteen holding something like three 
pints of water. Uncle Sam’s supply was 
as impartial as his remuneration. When 
they prepared their field bed, at the 
close of a day’s march, there never was 
a knapsack known, in all the wars of 
earth, too contain too much when tke 
possessor came to prepare for rest at 
night under the canopy of heaven. But 
we have not enumerated all that ours 
contained. The many tokens of regard 
tendered by kind and thoughtful friends, 
as they tried to anticipate our wants. 
Soldier’s companion, containing the 
wrainy articles that the camp and field 
life bid fair to require, friends of one 
mind often duplicating. 

It was but natural that we should 
purpose to prove our individual abil- 
ity to stand the fatigue of the march. 
That there was a general aversion to 
falling to the rear, and straggling on 
after the column of well kept files, it 
also seems safe to assume. As a rule, 
we considered our reputation at stake, 
and made up our minds accordingly. 





If when we viewed our effects when 
first we packed our ‘traveling bureaus,” 
as some termed them, there were appre- 
hensions as to the resnlt, we kept them 
to ourselves, and hoped for the best. 
The illustrated page of that day, and 
since, abounds in scenes portraying the 
noted engagements, and events con- 
nected with the one great passage of 
arms of this, the western world, by 
which the public has been instructed 
and entertained; and perchance it may 
have judged that the memories of these 
alone were sufficient to prompt the 
organization of the Grand Army of the 
Republic and veteran associations. 

But there are other scenes, yet, worthy 
of the artist’s attention and skill. If 
not a comrade, and a stranger to army 
life, he has but to consult the veteran 
of to-day, where memory, like a camera, 
holds the past at his command, and 
from the many unused proofs, for which 
there will never be a call, select for the 
present this, viz.: An army corps, ona 
forced march, in column by fours, route 
step, arms at will, the head of the long, 
toiling line leading out of sight, the rear 
not yet in view. From erect forms, and 
regular files, as seen on drill or dress 
parade, the scene here changes to one 
stamped with the air of fixed resolution 
and fatigue, as forward every man in- 
clines, pressing on to follow his file 
leader. The line of march on either side 
for hours marked, with the blanket 
and familiar overcoat, and other effects, 
cast aside, the soldier’s sacrifice, in 
order to maintain the army’s “‘present 
effectual force.’’ But the feature of the 
scene. most striking of all is the extra 
burdens and rifles by sturdy comrades 
borne, showing by their self-imposed 
task their readiness to lend their strength 
to aid companions in arms to keep with 
their command, and share the honors 
and fortunes of the field. 

Thus in war, more than in peace, 
opportunities presented, to be embraced, 
conforming to the higher law proclaimed 
by one called of God, to wear divine 
armor, and wield spiritual, mighty 
weapons, leading on in advance the 
world to a proper recognition of and 
loyalty to good government: “Bear ye 
one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the 
law of Christ.” 





ITEMS AND INCIDENTS. 


South Florida is a great country for 
bees. There is something in bloom for 
them to feed on during the whole year. 
They keep on laying up honey for the 
winter that never comes. There is no 
finer honey than that made from the 
bloom of the palmetto and orange. 

Catarrh in the Head 
Is undoubtedly a disease of the blood, 
and as such only a reliable blood pur- 
ifier can effect a perfect and permanent 
cure. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best 
blood purifier, and it has cured many 
very severe cases of catarrh. Catarrh 
oftentimes leads to consumption. Take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla before it is too late. 


Hood’s Pills do not purge, pain or 


gripe, but act promptly, easily and 
efficiently. 25c. 


Mrs. R. R. Phillips of Salem, Mass., 
who has just recovered from an attack 
of peritonitis, during which she was 
twice regarded as dead, avers that she 
died and gota glimpse of heaven, but 
had to come back for a time. 

For the cure of headache, constipation, 
stomach and liver troubles, and all 
derangements of the digestive and as- 
similative organs, Ayer’s Pills are in- 
valuable. Being sugar-coated, they are 
pleasant to take, always reliable, and re- 
tain their virtues in any climate. 

At twenty years of age a temperate 
person is supposed to have a chance of 
living for forty-four years. At twenty 
years of age an intemperate person is 
calculated to have a chance of living 
only to the age of thirty-five. 

Take Hill’s Chloride of Gold Tablets, 
a pleasant, harmless remedy, and posi- 
tively cures the Tobacco and Opium 
Habit. All leading druggists sell it. 

The largest known species of night 
flying insects is the Atlas moth, a resi- 
dent of the American tropics, which has 
a wing spread of over a foot. 

Baldness is either hereditary or caused 
by sickness, mental exhaustion, wearin 
tight-fitting hats, and over work an 
trouble. Hall’s Renewer will prevent it. 


For Over Fifty Years 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup hag been used 
for children teething. It soothes the child 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic, and is the t rem y, for Diarrhea. 

ld by all drug- 


Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
gists throughout the world. 

Elephants were seldom used in ancient 
warfare. When fighting they were more 
dangerous to friend than to foe. 


“hen Baby was sick, we gave ber Castoria. 
“hen she was a Child, she cried for Castoria 
“Then she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria 


The holes often observed to appear in 
marble which has for a period remained 
in sea water are caused by an insect. 


Missionary Bowler writes. ‘Having 
used Adamson’s Botanic Cough Balsam 
for bronchial affections, hoarseness, and 
severe colds, Iam prepared to say that 
it has afforded almost immediate relief 
in my most severe attacks; and I consider 
it the most effective preparation of its 
kind for all diseases of the throat, and 
bronchitis. 

“Rev. J. R. BOWLER, 

“Baptist (State of Maine) Missionary.” 

Trial bottles 10 cents, at the druggist’s. 

America.is the home of the homeless 
all over the world. 

“The Best I Ever Used.” 

East ORANGE, N. J., May 14, 1891, 
The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, 
O.—Gentlemen:—Please send me another 
one-half dozen Gombault’s Caustic 
Balsam. 

I can safely recommend your Balsam 
as being one of the best outward applica- 
tions I have ever used. 

Trusting that this may be of some 
service to you. 

Jas. B. WALKER. 
(He has sinee ordered several dozen. L. 

Co.) 

You hardly realize that it is medicine, 
when taking Carter’s Little Liver Pills: 
they are very small; no bad effects; all 
troubles from torpid liver are relieved by 
their use. 

“Johnny, get up; the sun has been up 
three hours.”” “Let him; I don’t have 
to shine for a living.” 

USE DANA’S SARSAPARILLA, 1r1’s 
“THE KIND THAT CURES.” 


California. 

New and inte books about Cal- 
ifornia, its climate and productions, and 
K Phillipe & Co. 300 Washington St. 

ps "? St., 
Boston, Mass. 








Choice Miscellany. 


AN OLD EASTERN INN. 


The White Bear Has an Authentic Record 
of a Hundred Years. 

Houses with an authentic record of 
over a century are no longer common 
in Philadelphia, and these are being 
sacrificed to copvenience or expediency, 
without the léast sentiment of rever- 
ence for the past. Cne of the oldest 
taverns extant, the *‘White Bear,” on 
the southwest corner of Fifth and Race 
streets, is now being renovated. Its 
most distinctive feature, the marble 
portico over the Fifth street entrance, 
has been removed, as it was believed to 
be unsafe. 

There can be no doubt about the 
antiquity of the house. On the east 
front isa spout box under the eaves, 
which is of copper, and thereon in 
raised letters, as firm and sharp as if 
made yesterday are the letters, ‘‘H. 
M,” and below is the head of Wash- 
ington in relief, and on either side the 
numbers 1786. 

There were no directories of Phila- 
delphia previous to White & Mac- 
Pherson’s, in 1785, and none from that 
until 1791, none in 1792, 1812-15-26-27 or 
"34. Up to 1830 Henry Meyers is given 
as the proprietor of the tavern Fifth 
and Race streets, and he was undoubt- 
edly the builder in 1786, but so far, as 
the writer can learn, it was not the 
“White Bear” previous to 1840. 

In old times there were extensive 
stables attached to the present house, 
extending south to Cresson street and 
west to Hoffman’s, now Clyde alley. 
Henry Meyers, the landlord, was a 
democrat, and this was one of the fa- 
vorite meeting places of the party in 
the city ward, and it was also head- 
quarters of the shoemaking craft, who 
were united in those days for social 
and convivial purposes. Meyers was 
for a long time president of the influ- 
ential order, ‘‘The Friendly Society of 
St. Tammany.” 

The antiquity of any of our old inns 
is attested. in popular belief, by two 
circumstances. Either Gen. Washing- 
ton had slept in them just before the 
battle of Trenton or a treasure was 
dug up in the yard, with the accom- 
paniment of slow music and a ghost 
always in white. Nosuch stories em- 
bellish the record of the “Bear,” but it 
has its legend nevertheless. 

The late Isaac Travilla, who died in 
1852, told the writer in all sincerity 
that he was present at a meeting of the 
“Friendly Society,” at Meyers, in 1826. 
The members were seated around the 
table, when suddenly the lights went 
out, each man was seized by the neck 
and a glutinous hand passed over his 
face. So quick was this done to each 
one that none had a chance to resent 
it. Then the lights were lit again, and 
low, in the center of the table stood a 
huge roll of tripe, tied up with twine, 
as was the old custom for the eating- 
house bars. The members swabbed 
out their eyes, and in high indignation 
arose, while the president seized the 
beastly comestible and hurled it out 
the window. 

After much wiping and swearing 
they were again seated. In an instant 
the previous performance was repeat- 
ed. Hastily the candles were agiin lit, 
and—“Greut Cwsar’—in the middle of 
the table was the diabolical roll of 
tripe. The president was a man of re- 
serve and he at once secured the demon 
by sitting on it. 

The late Edward D. Ingraham, an 
eminent local historian, had told the 
sequel. A committee was at once ap- 
pointed and the following resolutions 
adopted: 

Resolved, That the attempt of the 
whigs and aristocrats, with their Brit- 
ish allies, the foes of liberty. to de- 
grade the character of American free- 
men by wiping their noses with tripe 
has failed and sustained by the spirit 
of °7%6 we solemnly pledge ourselves 
to, ete., etc.” Ingraham, although 
a bitter democrat, was much given to 
ridicule the enthusiasm of his associ- 
ates and was accustomed to exhibit a 
big roll of wash leather at the dessi- 
cated remains of the tripe in question. 

The shoemakers met here at least 
four times a year and as many of them 
were Irishmen there was lots of fun. 
A barrel of Jamaica punch was made 
and, according to one authority, so 
strong that it had to be stirred up with 
a crowbar, as it bent all the spoons in 
the house. When the fun became fast 
and furious it was their custom to take 
members who had not paid their dues 
or were unpopular and duck them head- 
foremost in the punch barrel. Gotlieb 
Scherer, who lived on Sixth, above 
Market, and was a noted maker of top 
boots, generally presided at these meet- 
ings. He was famous for his appetite 
and admitted that he was always 
hungry. 

On one occasion he had invited sever- 
al friends to eat roast pig with him at 
the “Bear.” He was present and wait- 
ing when a violent storm came on and 
the guests were delayed. Ten—fifteen 
minutes passed and Sherer could stand 
it no longer, so he ordered up the din. 
ner. 

‘“‘Where’s the company?” asked the 
waiter. 

“TI am der gompanee,” said the hun- 
gry shoemaker as he threw himself on 
the pig, and by the time the guests 
came nothing was left to eat. 

After the death of Henry Meyers the 
place began to decline, as it was out of 
the way ofbusiness, and in 1860 came 
into the management of Madam Bug- 
thal. She was a German woman of 
fine presence and variously accom- 











plished. She was of a good family 
in Germany, but better fitted to 
spend money than make it. Her table 


was excellent, and attracted much cus- 
tom. When the centennial year ar- 
rived “madam” sent circulars to Ger- 
many introducing the hotel among her 
connections there. The result was not 
propitious. They eame in battalions 
with big appetites and very little 
money, and for months the place was 
infested with ‘‘Fursts,” “Herzogs” and 
‘“Ritterbaus.” The madam was at first 
immensely flattered, and by the end of 
the year ruined. She subsequently died 
poor. Many will remember her as, 
seated under the portico, a huge New- 
foundland dog on either side, she gave 
audience te her patrons.—Philadelphia 
Press. 





Out of the Question. 
Rose—Couldn’t we get up a lottery 

for the benefit of the church? 
Daisy—A lottery? Our minister is so 
opposed to lotteries that he has con- 
scientious scruples about performing 
the marriage service.— Brooklyn Life. 





—The total number of white males 
in the United States from five to twen- 
ty years inclusive is 9,655,372; colored, 
1,587,828. Total number of white fe- 
males of same ages, 9,595,193; colored. 
1,609, 499. 








IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


Exhilarating Use Made of Its Biue Waters 
In Nature’s Great Lavatory. 

As summer approaches is there any- 
thing which pictures itself to one’s 
mind in more roseate colors or in a 
more charming manner than bathing 
—sea-bathing. No doubt those who 
have spent a month at the shore and 
gleefully indulged in all the rollicking 
sports, who have immersed themselves 
in America’s briny waves, are longing 
for another plunge, another gay time 
on the sands, and, perhaps, too, an- 
other shot of the kodak at some unsus- 
pecting group, who blush in unfeigned 
embarrassment when the picture is 
afterward produced within the stately 
walls of the winter drawing-rooms. 
But those who have been fortunate 
enough to glide from Italy’s pictur- 
esg’e shores into the warm blue waters 
of the Mediterranean and float luxu- 
riously in the salty sea among a per- 
fect school of happy bathers will never 
forget it. Never! Venice, Naples, 
Capri, Amalfi! It makes one’s eyes 
glisten at the very thought of it. To 
Italy’s splendid title, “The Land of 
Poetry and Song,”’ might also be added 
“The Land of Baths,”’ were it not that 
the second name to some fastidious 
minds would detract from the beauty 
of the first. 

The ancient Romans, borrowing as 
they did all ‘the worthily imi- 
table customs from their Greek 
and Egyptian neighbors, found the 
baths especially suited to their 
luxurious tastes and carried them 
to a degree of excellence which 
had never been attained, making them 
not only of immense benefit in a sani- 
tary way, but establishing them as a 
favorite rendezvous for people of cul- 
ture and talent as well as for the 
poorer classes, who also enjoyed the 
privilege of their own compartments. 
Look at the baths of Diocletian, which 
are estimated to have accommodated 
no less than eighteen thousand people 
atone time. And those of Caracallar 
at Rome. What wonderful ruins of a 
still more wonderful structure. In 
these walls bathing became a science. 
Cold baths, tepid baths, hot baths, oil 
baths, sun baths—every kind of bath! 
Why simply to visit the place was a 
rest and recreation. Statuary and 
paintings lent beauty on all sides. 
Music charmed. Orators and poets en- 
tertained. 

What beauty in the remaining walls 
of the Pompeiian baths. The frescoes 
are as bright and beautiful as if they 
were done but yesterday, and the mar- 
ble carvings and pavements which es- 
eaped the fury of the burning moun- 
tain have softened in color almost to 
an ivory. One object of especial beauty 
attracts the eye of the visitor, and that 
is a graceful bronze vase which stands, 
as it stood then, in the center of one of 
the women’s apartments. This vase, 
wide and shallow, is perhaps fifteen or 
twenty feet in circumference, and must 
have been used as a shower bath, in 
which it is easy to fancy some fair Ione 
reclining. In the villa or public gar- 
den of Naples there is another vase 
similar to this one but much larger. 
which was also found in these bath 
and which now serves for a fountain 
ind the accommodation of a family o! 
nost impertinent ducks—typical Ital- 
ian ducks, which take all they can get 
esnecially from the foreigners, without 
fering the slightest entertainment in 
return, but perhaps it is more espe 
tially the foreirners who feed them. 

Then the baths of Nero. Around the 
‘oast on the charming picturesque road 
eading from Pozzurli to Baia om 
slights from the little carozzella and 
clambers tip to a cave cut in the side o* 
the mountain. wherein is a spring 
heated to a high temperature in its 
subterranean channels by veins of vol- 
eanie life which abound near Vesuvius. 
rhisspot suited well the comfort-loving 
Nero, who made of it a favorite resort 
and caused the rough stone couches to 
be placed there, which still remain. 

One reads little of sea bathing in 
hose days. Every Roman colony 
thought to construct its baths as i 
thought of raising its temples. But 
10w all Italy turns its face to its nat- 
ural advantazes, and with one accord 
‘tries as early as May: ‘‘Let us to the 
wa!’ Not all the establishments ar 

s convenient and as well constructe 
1s the Lido at Venice and those of Posi- 
ippo at Naples, but they are all on the 
same general plan. Every place open 
to the use of the public is provided 
with a pavilion where people congre- 
rate to discuss the latest topics, or to 
levour with eaver ears the latest gos- 
ip, while there is always music, from 
norning till night, if only one of those 
varassing “Organette”’ or portable pi- 
‘nos, which grind incessantly and 
eem always to be playing ‘Santa Lu- 
‘ia’ or ‘Bella Napoli’ and vary some- 
imes with the ‘*Trovatore.” 

On either side of the pavilion are the 
‘camerini”’ or dressing-rooms—one sid 
-eserved for ladies, the other for gen- 
lemen. These ‘“‘camerini’’ are the 

mughest kind of little wooden boxes, 
arpeted with a mat of braided straw, 

nd furnished with four rude chairs for 
he four persons each is supposed to 

‘commodate. Thon there are the step: 
eading to the water. The fee for the 
use of each room is one france fifty (or 
thirty cents), including the linen 
sheets. the price never varying whether 
there be one or four persons together. 

Once in the water and presto! change! 
ill the reserved etiquette of the Italian 
lrawing room vanishes. Then and then 

only does liberty exist, and the pretty 
little signorinas, as well as the hand- 
some signoras, in the very simplest 
cind of bathing costume (generally 
iark blue with a little white braid). 
ransformed into veritable water 
1ymphs, swim off with all the grace 
ind alacrity of a fish, never fearing. 
never tiring, just as if they had been 
born to it. And there is no end to 
romance. Fancy a boat full of hand- 
some young officers towing a trail of 
wetty, bright-eyed girls to some quiet, 
jicturesque spot where all indulge in 
a jolly little luncheon. It doesn’t seem 
30 very much, does it? And yet when 
me recalls that these same young offi- 
ers may never have dared address the 
voung ladies on land, or if they have 
bad the good fortune to do so it was 
oniy under the watchful eye of the 
omnipresent chaperone, then we real- 
ize what it really means. 

Then there are the quieter places 
like tae placid blue waters of Sorren- 
to, away down under the high walls of 
rock, where one may float and gaze up 
at the beautiful villas and fragrant 
orange gardens. And Capri, where the 
wonderful Blue Grotto is free to all 
who can swim there, while the hurried 
traveler inevitably falls a victim to 
the merciless boatmen who shake their 
hands in one’s face and demand “la 
tariffa,” which never fails to exceed 
the fee regularly established. 

Yes, the sea is a blessing\to the Ital- 
ians, open toall and appreciated as 











well by poor as byrich. Indeed one 
finds himself wondering what would 
become of the lower classes, the Nea- 
politans for instance, if it were not for 
the wise provision of nature. They are 
said to be constitutionally opposed to 
the use of water in winter on the 
grounds that it means certain death 
by cold, but in summer they fairly live 
in the summer they fairly live in the 
sea, and the little street urchins frolic 
about and dive for the pennies of the 
“forestieri” without even the incum- 
brance of a bathing costume. 

So much for baths, past and present, 
the one frequented perhaps too much, 
the other of necessity too little. Now 
itremains for all to take up a move- 
ment already set on foot in Chicago to 
establish baths within the reach of all, 
thereby bettering the conditions of all 
and removing one of the chief causes 
of disease.—Chicago Times. 


STRATEGY OF BIG REPTILES. 


Making Rabbits Think Their Open Jaws 
an Avenue of Escape. 

In addition to possessing many won- 
derful traits that distinguish them 
from the other members of the big 
family of snakes at the Philadelphia 
zoological garden, the two pythons, 
have recently developed some new 
wrinkles which they must have 
brought over from India. While vis- 
itors to the garden were marveling at 
the recent luncheon the reptiles made 
of their skins, the pythons regained 
their pristine freshness and recovered 
from the state of lethargy into which 
they fall when the skin transition 
takes place. The reptiles were given 
their first hearty meal, and the man- 
ner in which they got their meal is 
novel, and shows that some of the cus- 
toms of their native country still cling 
tothem. A dozen rabbits were put in 
the large case and immediately there 
wasascurrying. The snakes did their 
part and the rabbits more than ex- 
hibited their agility. As soon as the 
big python gota chance he grabbed 
one of the animals by the nape of the 
neck, threw it in the air and caught it 
when it came down witha half hitch 
he had taken inhis body. This per- 
formance was repeated several times 
and finaly when all the bones had 
been broken the python swallowed the 
rabbit, ears, legs and all. In the mean- 
time, out of deference evidently to his 
companion, the small python lay quiet. 
He watched the rabbit, however, and 
his eyes sparkled like diamonds in the 
anticipation of the feed. Having swal- 
lowed the rabbit, the big python re- 
peated his performance until eight of 
the twelve rabbits remained. He 
moved about lazily and tried to catch 
another rabbit, but the animals he had 
swallowed made his movements neces- 
sarily slow and finally he gave up the 
job and lay on the floor with part of 
his body concealed by the foliage. His 
head lay directly under a bunch of 
leaves, and he was evidently preparing 
for a coup d’etat that would net him 
more rabbits. 

The onlookers were not disappointed, 
for presently the big python opened 
his mouth and the cavity looked for 
all the world a hole in the case. 
One of the rabbits thought it was an 
avenue of escape and made a bolt head- 
long into the capacious maw. The 
aws closed, there wasa peculiar move- 
ment of the snake's body and there 
was one less rabbit in the cage. The 
smaller python fell in with the ideas 
of his companion at once and he, too 
slid into a corner and 
mouth. Seeing their companion had 
apparently made his escape and that 
there was another cavity open to them 
another of the rabbits dived into the 
mouth of the small snake. He had not 
been gorged like his big brother and he 
soon dispatched the rabbit and came 
up smiling for another go. Meantime 
the large snake had recovered and was 
prepared for another nice fat rabbit. 
He opened his maw and gave a vicious 
hiss that startled the small snake as 
well as the rabbits and there was addi- 
tional agitation allaround. The small 
snake had evidently been trained in 
this service, for he immediately began 
to move about the cage, gathering the 
rabbits in a circle made with his body. 
Meantime the big snake had not moved, 
and his mouth was as wide open as a 
clam’s at high water. The small snake 
must have sulked in a fashion peculiar 
to his family, for the larger one closed 
his jaws with a snap that sounded like 
a pistol shot, and his forked tongue 
darted forth in an alarming manner, 
and a sharp, hissing sound started the 
rabbits on a steeple chase around the 
cage over the small snake's bo.ly. 

For a minute all was quiet. the small 
snake evidently turning the matter 
overin his mind and coming to the 
conclusion that he was not to get any 
more rabbits. Then he began to form 
a circle about the rabbits and formed 
acorral around them with his body. 
Then he raised his head above and 
back of the frightened rabbits and the 
big snake, with its face opening ready, 
winked his eyes in anticipation. One 
after the other the four rabbits were 
forced to jump down the big python’s 
throat, until there was no room for 
more. Then and only then did a smile 
of joy settle over the big reptile’s coun- 
tenance, as he calmly closed his mouth 
and went off intoa dose. The smaller 
reptile, seeing his chance at last, 
quickly dispatched the other rabbits 
and he, too, went off into a corner and 
composed himself for a long rest.— 
Philadelphia Press. 

THE TAUPAU DANCE. 


Amusement for the Natives of Samoan 
Villages. 

The taupau of a neighboring village, 
specially enlisted as a first-rate dancer 
with four girl companions, formed the 
ballet. The taupau wore a marvel- 
ous headdress, resembling that of the 
youth who mixed the kava at Malie. 
Round her forehead was a band of 
small pieces of nautilus shell, above 
towered an erect wig of human hair 
which had been bleached for months 
in a marsh, little looking glasses were 
placed in front, and the whole was 
surmounted with a trail of red hum- 
ming birds’ feathers. 

The effect was something between 
that of a mitre and of a Persian king’s 
crown, but part of the structure fell off 
during the exertions which ensued. 
Behind the girls sat three or four men, 
one of whom contributed the musica] 
accompaniment by beating on some 
bottles wrapped up in a cloth; the 
others assisted in the chorus singing, 
but their part was a very subordinate 
one. The performance of the five girls 
in front, who were at first seated on 
the ground, was exceedingly amusing. 
It consisted of a series of songs, mostly 
“topical,” with a great deal of action. 
The taupau generally started witha 
solo, and the others presently joined 
in, swaying their arms and bodies back- 
ward and forward, touching each 
other’s shoulders, and moving their 
hands and fingers with peculiar grace. 
—Nineteenth Century. 
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MORAL VALUE IN HANDWoRK, 


A Curious 





Question Relating to 
Saving Inventions. 


How much truth is there in Mr. Rus- 
kin’s notion that there is a mora] , alee 
in hand-work, a saving quality to the 
individual worker, which production 
by machinery takes away from him? 
In the industrial pursuits it is claimed 
that the introduction of machinery } 


Labor 


, ‘ las 
had an unfavorable effect upon charac. 
ter, not only developing men one-sick 

ly, but eliminating certain qualities of 


faithfulness and integrity and respon. 
sibility which went along with hana. 
work. It is not a question w ’ 
the product is better or worse, but what 
the effect is on the producer. Mr. | 
kin laments the loss of indeper 
of the art instinct, and of virtue jg 
rural life since the various domestic 
trades have been absorbed in the fae. 
tories, The process of change in { 
direction is still going on. Is it up- 
favorable to character? Are we 

instance, not so good as we were be. 
fore the discovery of the mechani 
process of producing cream? ‘This is 
one of the most curious and radical] jn- 
ventions; it takes a deep hold on farm 


il 


life, and it revolutionizes the fixed 
habit of ages. It is as if there had 
been introduced another 


rin Die 
than gravity, for it was sishee that 
was relied on to separate the cream 
from the other constituents of the milk. 
This wds in accordance with the sedat 

and peaceful industry of farming. And 
it gave employment to women; said to 
be very healthful employment. There 
was even something poetic about the 


dairy. Poets and romancers have 
made much of it, and even rovalty has 
played atit. To ‘set’ the milk in the 
shining pans in the cool dairy house or 
by the spring waters, to wait through 


the still hours of night for slow nature 
to push up the cream to the surface, 
or, rather, to send the skim-milk to the 
bottom, and then in the early morning 
skillfully to skim off the delicious sub- 
stance, was considered a dainty, almost 
a refined occupation, however, in prac- 
tice it might often be drudgery. Pa. 
tience was required, and the virtue of 
neatness; and then this occupation, so 
close to nature, might be supposed to 
induce deliberate and sweet thought 
and so have a good influence on the 
life. 

All this is changed orchanging. The 
“separator” introduces another change 
into rural life, and, as it 
the cow on to the endless machinery of 
this age. The milk falls in a thin 
stream into a machine, which is a 
counterpart of the sugar ‘‘certrifugal,” 
that revolves at a high speed, say two 
thousand revolutions a minute. This 
centrifugal motion throws the heavy 
part of the milk to the outside, and 
masses the cream towards the center, 
and two products are ingeniously 
drawn off while the whirling continues 
rhis is interesting and scientific, but it 
is not romantic. Perhaps the young 
lady of the house, who is in college 
ean describe it, but is the ability to 
describe it any better for her growth 
of character than her exercise of the 
old-fashioned method would have been? 
It is a very difficult question to answer, 
for our scientific not ye 
tiently developed to enable us to judge 
the result upon fundamental chara 
ter. In some 
thurning attachment, so that, wit 
the intervention of hands again, o1 
nature, butter is produced almost by an 
instantaneous process, and another 
sible element of individuality is « 
nated from rural life. In 
sion it is not considered whether butter 
is better made by the old method or 
the new, asif it were like the distiaction 
between hand-made and machine-made 
watches. Itis not a matter that con 
stheeco sumer like that of inducing 
him to eat oleomargarine, or any other 
under the im- 


were, hitches 


age is 


cases the separator has a 


this discus 


,erTn 


spreadable substance, 


pression that it is butter. It relates 
solely to the formation of character 
The pride of the housewife in one do- 


mestic industry is vertainly going, as 
that in weaving durable cloth and linen 
long ago went; perhaps it has already 
with the establishment of the 
creameries. It isa relief, as all labor 
saving machinery is a relief; but the 
point Mr. Ruskin would raise is whether 
getting rid of duties and cares and oc- 
cupztions of this sort is beneficial to 
the individual. It leaves more time for 
higher things, but is the time thus 
gained usei for higher purposes?— Dud 
ley Warner, in Harper's Magazine 
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GREAT OPPORTUNITIES. 


Tides Which Taken at Their Flood Lead 
on to Fortune. 

‘“‘Now or never!” well expresses the 
urgency of that class of opportunities 
which come once, never to come again. 
rhey steal upon us like the rising tide, 
and taken at the flood lead on to for- 
tune. If watched for, if waited for, if 
promply used, these single chances 
inean much of life to every one of us 

To every one, mark, since to all 
they come. Not only does fortune sa- 
lute the great, she salutes the lowly. 
rhe vast majority who become great 
happened to be ‘at home” when she 
zalied, and from obscurity worked their 
upward at her behests. In fact 
fortune is only the personification of a 
person's common sense, vigorously and 


way 


wisely used. 

“I have missed my chance, sir,” said 
in acquaintance recently. And we who 
<xnew the speaker knew he spoke the 
truth. He had let his one great oppor- 
tunity slip. 

But life has a second class of oppor 
tunities—consolation prizes, so to speak 
—which bob up on every-day existence. 
We shall not depart to ruin in despair 
because our parents did not make us 
doctors and lawyers and statesmen. “ur 
hands may be horny with honorable 
toil, our round a dull, obscure one. 

But whatsoever our hands find— Ah! 
The hand, not the imagination, which 
sits castle-building into very cloudland, 
but only three feet of radius and 4 
hand to grasp the nearest-lying work 
or duty of whatever kind. These are 
our momentary opportunities, which, 
if firmly seized, will, in their own good 
time, bring a rich reward. 

Let us do them with our might, and 
while some of us believe that our great 
opportunity has gone by, it may be that 
because we are faithful in the little 
things, we shall yet find the larger 
ones. —N. Y. Ledger. 





Insect Brigands. 

Wasps have become s0 much of & 
pest in England this year as to be @ 
national nuisance. They swarm in 
houses and in bed-chambers, they rob 
orchards more effectively _—~ ra age 

1 of boys, and they des 
ponte - wall and the 
“If you 
pick up a ripe pear under your favorite 
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JUST A FLOWER. 


BY BELLE LOUISE LOUGEE. 


Just a flower by the roadside growing, 
Some would ¢all it a weed, you know ; 

Summer winds are about it blowing, 
Over its head the song-birds go. 


Alone it stands in the gladsome weather, 
And gaily nods to the passers-by, 

With no other flower to cheer it ever, 
Still it can gladden and please the eye. 


Thus we can brighten the lonely places, 
The paths and by-ware of common-life; 
And with love retiected in pleasant faces, 
Cheer some hearts in the weary strife. 
Pine Point. 





FIRES.DZ FRAGME 

—Baked Squash.—Pare the squash 
remove the seeds and steam until it is 
tender; mash it, season with butter, 
pepper and sal‘ and add one-half pint 
of bread or cracker crumbs. Stir this 
well and put it in a greased baking 
dish and bake one hour. The half pint 
of bread crumbs is sufficient for one 
medium-sized squash.—Prairie Farmer. 

—Sponge Drops.—Two eggs thor- 
onghly beaten, two cups of sugar, one- 
half cupof butter, one eup of sweet 
milk, three teaspoons heaping full of 
baking powder, lemon or vanilla to 
suit taste; add flour to make little 
thicker than cake, cream the eggs and 
sugar, add the butter and beat rapidly, 
then add the milk, stirring all torether, 
then the flour with the baking powder, 
stir until thick enough to drop from a 
spoon. —Home. ° 

—‘Little Pigs in Blankets.’’—They 
make a delicious dish for entertain- 
ments, and are made as follows: Take 
nice breakfast bacon, trim off the rind 
and ragged edges, and slice as thin as 
possible. Be careful to keep the lean 
streaks whole, as they represent the 
borders on the blankets, Next, ta're 
large oysters and lay one on the bord- 
erless end of each blanket; fold the 
border ends over the oysters, making 
both edges of the blankets meet, and 
pin together with wooden toothpicks. 
Broil in butter and serve hot.—Farm 
and Fireside. 

—English Muffins.—Dissolve one-half 
cake of yeast in one quartof tepid 
water, one teaspoonful of salt, and 
enough flour to make a thin batter. 
Let it stand all night. Early next 
morning beat the batter well; setina 
warm place, and let it rise. Bake on 
a griddle, turning only once. Simple 
as this recipe sounds, it requires expe- 
rience to tell the right consistency of 
the batter, and just the right heat at 
which to cook these muffins of our 
grandmothers. They will present 
rather a shapeless appearance, as they 
are dropped from a spoon, but they 
should be crisp, light, and without a 
suspicion of toughness. If well made 
they are delicious.—Good Housekeep- 
ing. 

—Coffee Ice Cream (Delicious).—Two 
cups of sugarand the yolks of four eggs 
beaten together thoroughly. Pour over 
the mixture a pint of boiling milk, and 
stir the whole for two or three min- 
utes. Put the basin containing this 
custard on a hot part of the stove and 
cortinue stirring, but donot let it boil. 
Take the custard off the fire, add to it 
a pint of sweet cream, stir again, and 
throw in two large tablespoonfuls of 
fresh ground Mocha coffee. Beat the 
mixture thoronghly over the fire for 
about three minutes, then cover the 
cream closely, so that the coffee can 
infuse through it for about an hour. 
At the end of this time it should be 
thoroughly cold. Strain it through a 
napkin and freeze.—Boston Budget. 

—Pot Roast Beef.—Put the roast into 
a pot with water enough to come to the 
top of the meat. Put in salt and pep- 
per and set over a hot fire and boil 
long enough to cook the meat perfectly 
tender. When the meat is tender take 
the top off the pot ana let the water 
boil low so the grease will fry in the 
pot and brown a little. Watch care- 
fullyand don’t let it burn. When 
slightly brown pour enough boiling 
water into the pot to make gravy and 
thicken with flour which has. been 
smoothly mixed with a little cold 
water. Now put the top on the pot 
and set it where it will simmer for ten 
or fifteen minutes. It is now ready to 
take up. I think this is nicer and 
easier than cooking in the oven.—De- 
troit Free Press. 


LATEST IN WOMEN’S HATS. 
Perfectly Flat Disks of Felt Which Are 
Twisted Into Fantastic Shapes. 

Manufacturers are now busy in mak- 
ing perfectly flat hats for women. 
They are mere disks of felt, which the 
milliners twist and bend into fantastic 
forms. Crowns which are mere rings 
of felt or other material are sewed on 
the under side of the felt plaques, 
sometimes in the center, but oftener 
at the side or rear of the center. The 
felt disks are fifteen inches in diame- 
ter. and are only slightly stiffened. 
The demand is exceedingly brisk just 
now, and sixor seven Newark firmsare 
making them. 

Many patents have been obtained 
upon this simple flat disk of felt and 
the process of making it. The most 
important patent is one for splitting 
the plaques and cementing the pieces 
tovether. There isa great advantage 
in this, not only because it enables 
them to make hats of two different 
colors, over and under, but it makes a 
disk of greater durability and stiffness 
for the weight of fur used. 

lleretofore all fur hats have been 
formed by blowing the fur upon a per- 
forated cone and shrinking them with 
steam or hot cloths. In making the 
flat plaques most of the manufacturers 
blowing them upon low 
cones and flattening them in the sizing 
One firm devised a process 
for blowing the disks flat and in a con- 
tinuous strip, and have made a sizing 
machine for working the flat material. 
They have also machines for pouncing 
and finishing the plaques. 

Some of the flat hats exhibited in the 
milliners’ windows are dreams of 
beauty with gorgeous blendings of 
color upon the napped upper surface 
and creamy felt below. Others have a 
broad border of furry nap, or are full 
brush hats. A few have low crowns, 
built up by hydraulic pressure, but the 
dictim from Paris is that the crown 
must be on the under side, and hatters 
are now making shallow crowns of 
felt to be sewed on. Some of the 
French plaques are so limp that they 
can be formed into tams and beef 
eaters, while others are made much 
stiffer, and will be supplemented with 
mi'liners’ wire sewed under the rim. 
The American plaques are superior to 
the imported in every respect, and are 
preferred by the milliners.—N. Y. 
Times. 


have been 


process. 





—“Have you had a good season?” 
asked a tourist. ‘Naw,’ replied the 
Seaside landlord, “Even the mosqui- 
toes have nearly starved to death.”— 
Washington Star. 


NOTES OF THE MODES. 


Feminine Fancies in the Department otf 
Dress. 

It isone of the greatest mistakes of 
people of moderate means to make 
their little girls up into young ladies 
before they are half grown. Childhood 
and girlhood are too desirable to frit- 
ter away ina medley of clothes, fussi- 
ness, ceremony and worry about per- 
sonal appearance. The time spent on 
such things is mueh better used if given 
to study, the improvement of the mind 
and the care of the body with exercise 
and amusement to keep them in healthy 
condition. 

There isa time in the life of every 
girl and boy when they seem to be all 
arms and leyvs, hands and feet, and are 
as sprawling and ungraceful as one 
could imagine. At this time much may 
be done by judicious dressing to mod- 
ify their short-comings, and it is well 
to bring them through this period of 
embarrassment as early as possible. 

Girls of fifteen when of medium height 
and figure have the dresses just above 
the instep. When they are very tall 
and mature-looking they are worn 
longer; but when they are small and 
rather childish, the dresses need not be 
so long. This is, however, often a 
matter of taste with those who have 
charge of their wardrobes. 

A very stylish hat fora girl is of 
chip. The brim israther wider than 
that of the average sailor and is rolled 
up at the back and slightly pinched in 
at the sides. The trimming is of loops 
of wide ribbon with a few daises, some 
black-eyed susans of plain soft bird- 
wings 

A comfortable snd appropriate dress 
fora childisa striped gingham with 
narrow ruffles at the hem, full sleeves 
with narrow cuffs, a full waist with 
turned over collar anda short Zouave 
jacket with some pointed trimming or 
with gimp edged with little drops. 

A pretty English dress fora girl of 
fourteen is of cashmere in the color 
most becoming. It is made with 
straight skirt and round waist with 
leg-o’-mutton sleeves. A yoke and 
shoulder ruffles with shirred belt are 
of soft bengaline, surah or ottoman 
silk. 

The new colors in duck and pique 
make very desirable dresses for girls of 
all ages. The come in tan, blue and 
white and various mixtures. White is 
among the favorites, but is usually re- 
served for more dressy wear. 

The people who are able to buy the 
best goods, those of them at least who 
are considered as entitled to the de- 
signation of leaders of society, dress 
their girls in the plainest fashion. 

There is nothing more becoming to a 
growing girl, who may be somewhat 
angular and possibly a trifle awkward 
in her movements, than the soft blouse 
and jacket. 

Girls of twelve and thirteen years 
wear chally, gingham and similar cot- 
ton goods, and for traveling or mount- 
ain wear, flannel, serge or medium- 
weight camels’-hair. 

Skirts of medium-weight wool mate- 
rial with shirred waists of cheviot or 
blouses of surah or any of the pretty 
cambries are much liked. 

Tiny girls may be picturesque and 
fluffy-looking, but it is much better for 
growing girls to Le dressed in the sim- 
plest fashion. 

Girls wear hair-ribbons matching the 


leading color im the dress. It is also 
well to have the ribbon on the hat to 


match. 

Growing girls, quite as much as their 
grown-up sisters, need have special at- 
tention paid to harmony in color. 

Quill-feathers, wings and small birds 


are uinong the most popular hat and 
bonnet trimmings. 


browns of all shades and blue and 
green in the darker hues are preferre« 
for street wear for girls.—N. Y. 
Ledger. 


A PARENTAL DIFFICULTY. 


How to Meet the Individuality of 
Childish Members of the Household. 








the 


The home-virele is a unit of love and 
harmony, varying 


r dis- 
g 
positions. are exuc 


tly 


composed of 


No two taces 


alike. No two spirits perfectly resem- 
ble each other. The parents have 
doubtless felt this difficulty many 
times: “How can we best adapt our 


training and government to agree with 
and develop our children’s diversified 
natures?” 

The problem, as stated above, is not 
easy of solution. Some children 
very little correction, but any amoun 
of stimulus. Others overflow with 
abounding vigor, but the vigor 
times takes wrong directions and mars 
their prospects. The grand-father's 
temper will assert itself in John, need- 
ing strong restraint; while Mary, lov- 
ing and patient, is too easy-going and 
must be urged forward. The more 
gifted and original the family is, the 
more probable is it that these marked 
contrasts will be found. One child’s 
mental and moral food will prove an- 
other’s poison. And wise, loving care 
of our little ones and growing boys 
and girls is much exercised as to how 
it must best adapt itself to changing 
needs. 

The easiest way to do this is to make 
a study of every member of :your fami- 
ly circle. Keen-sighted love is intui- 
tive and can more easily discern the 
hidden depths of John’s or Mary's 
heart than any other method. Sucha 
study of your boy and girl will lead 
to the understanding of them; and 
when this much is accomplished, the 
greater part of the problem is solved. 
It is safe to assert that where training 
is at fault the parents lack, not love, 
but knowledge. They love well, but 
not wisely. For 


need 


some- 


it should be remem- 
bered what a gulf there is between the 
love of benevolence, which ever seeks 
the highest good of the object it loves. 
and the mere impulse of passionate 
affection. 

A parent’s heart often sacrifices itself 
in teaching the child that it must obey, 
but the lesson is necessary for the ad- 
vance of character in the child. This 
is the love of benevolence. 

Another fond mother, ardent but 
mistaken, will say: ‘Oh, let him have 
this, or do that, for Iecan not bear to 
hear him cry!” This is the impulse, 
unguarded and unsalutary, of passion- 
ate affection. It is really a selfish feel- 
ing, since it prefers present comfort to 
the child’s future good. 

Gently, yet firmly, must the child be 
taught the great lesson of obedient 
service, that its highest liberty is to 
surrender to the loving mastery of the 
father and the mother. This process 
is the work of years, not days; when 
guided by good-natured common sense 
it can not easily fail; and the law of 
love ever being supreme, our children 
shall grow up as trees rightly planted, 
out of their very diversity producing a 
rich harmony of concord, unity and 
affection.—N. Y. Ledger. 





Mr. Worth says skirts will be short, 
and sleeves not made to stand up so 





high from the shoulders this season. 


AN ESSENTIAL PARTICULAR. 





The Founding and Development of a Good 
Home Library. 

The fact is that in these days of dif- 
fused education every home requires a 
library quite as much as it requires a 
parlor, a reception room, a chamber, 
orakitchen. A place to keep books in 
is one of the first essentials in impart- 
ing a tone of thorough refinement to a 
house. Yet to have the books them- 
selves is more important than to have 
the special room which is their casket. 
A corner of the drawing-room, with a 
table and an easy-chair, pens and ink, 
and a few low shelves, makes a eapital 
library. In some charming homes 
drawing-room and library are com- 
bined, and the books elbow the bric-a- 
brae and the soft divans and cushioned 
lounves. 

What sort of books will you have in 
your home library? Remember you 
need not buy them all at once. A li- 
brary is like a garden. It grows by 
cultivation. Like the family to whom 
it belongs, it develops day by day, year 
by year. Itis like a house, it must needs 
possess foundations, well-hewn and 
strongly laid. 

First among its must-be’s is a good 
encyclopedia. There are always aris- 
ing occasions when the intelligent per- 
son finds it advisable to go to some au- 
thority in order to get matters straight 
in his mind. Nobody’s memory c-.n re- 
tain everything one ought to know 
about Siam, about Ceylon, about coffee 
raising, about a hundred other things 
und places and peoples, all of which 
are treated by specialists in an ency 
clopeadia 

Among ot! books of reference a 
dictionary of dates is indispensable: so 
is a compendium of familiar quotations 
and a reader's hand-book. The very 

! should be in 


‘er 


best attainable lexicon 
some accessible spot where the chil- 
dren and young people may form the 
habit of consulting it whenever doubt 
arises as to the spelling. pronunciation 
or precise shade of meaning of any 
word, whether a word in common use 
or one seldom heard. This is scholarly 
exactitude. not pedantry. 

In a good and well-chosen home libra- 
ry there will by degrees enter separa- 
tion and adjustment. One shelf will 
hold volumes of history, another will 
be devoted to biography, another to 
poetry, to travels, to essays. The book- 
loving boy or girl will insensibly ac- 
quire so intimate an acquaintance with 
the books that he or she can put a hand 
on any wished-for volume without long 
and bewildered search. The backs of 
the boeks will regard the family in a 
friendly fashion, and some, brown, fat, 
shabby, faded, much read, and often 
made the companions of daily life, will 
have an individuality never the portion 
of any but friends of the family.—Har- 
per’s Bazar. 


TOO GOOD FOR CHILDREN. 


MRS. V. P. 





BY 


There was an ominous rustle of 
Farmer John’s newspaper from his side 
of the centre table. Then he sat up 
straight and said: ‘Wife, just listen to 
this, will you? ‘Brookline—To let, to 
family without children, house, 8 rooms, 
with bath room, modern improvements, 
high ground, excellent location, trees 
and shrubs; 10 minutes’ walk from 
horse and steam cars; rent, $260. Ad- 
dress ‘B.,’ box 2216, Boston.’ What do 
you think of that? Must the city people 
with children either build their own | 


DE COSTER. 


houses, or rent poor ones? Is it any | 
wonder we no longer see the old 


fashioned families of eight or ten chil-' 
dren, since they are obstacles to finding 
a house to rent? It seems the nation’s 
White House is not too good for chil- | 
dren; but this ‘B.’ of Boston (I don’t 
wonder he don’t dare sign his name), | 
has a house too fine for a home, for | 
what isa home without children? I’m | 
thankful we live where our children can | 
make all the noise they choose without | 
disturbing neighbors; and if they scratch | 
or scar the house, it’s no one’s business | 
but ours.” 

Mrs. John smiled on the sleeping babe | 
in the cradle, while Farmer John added: | 
“I should think editors would be 
ashamed to print such advertisements. 
It’s a disgrace to a paper.”” And with a| 
final angry grunt, he threw down the | 
Boston Herald, picked up his Maine 
Farmer, and settled back again in his 
arm chair. 


When an Armenian maiden attains 
her seventeenth year and is not engaged 


to be married she must undergo a| 
strange punishment. She is foreed to| 


fast three days; then for twenty-four | 
hours her food is salt fish, and she 
not permitted to quench her thirst. 


is 





STATE OF Onto, Crty oF TOLEDO, | 
CAs COUNTY, j $8. 

FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. CHENEY 
& Co., doing business in the city of Toledo, 
County and State aforesaid, and that said firm 
will pay the sum_ of ONE HUNDRED DOL- 
LARS for each and every case of Catarrh that | 
cannot be cured by the use of HALL’s CATARRH | 
SURE. FRANK J. CHENEY. | 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in my | 
presence, this 6th day of December, A. D. | 
S86. 


A. W. GLEASON 


es | 
SEAL ; Notary Public. 
{ 


—— 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, and 
acts directly ca the blood and mucous surfaces 
of the system. Send for testimonials, free. 

*, J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
t@rSola by Druggists, 75c. 


He: “Carrie, you know I have long 
thought a good deal of you. 
marry. Whatdoyousay?” She: “This | 
is not sosudden as I could wish, nor so 
unexpected as I might desire; but I 
think we may as well call it a bargain. 





Let us | 


3ut enough of that. Go on with your] 
story about the Rittenratters’ new | 
house.” 





“One touch of Nature makes the whole 
world kin.’’ Diseases common to the 
race compel the search for a common re- 
medy. It isfound in Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
the reputation of which is world-wide, 
having largely superseded every other | 
blood medicine in use. 





“Is your business good?” asked the | 
burglar of the counterteiter. ‘Well, I} 
should say it was. I have been just} 
coining money.” 





Scrofula, whether hereditary or ac- 
quired, is thoroughly expelled from 
the blood by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the 
great blood purifier. 





‘‘When you have leisure,”’ said a caller 
to the city editor, “I would like to speak 
to you.” “All right; come round after 
I am dead.” 





Always avoid harsh purgative pills. | 
They first make you sick and then leave 
you constipated. Carter’s Little Liver 
Pills regulate the bowels and make you 
well. Dose, one pill. 





A striking instance of the ties formed | 
by long association is found in the fact | 
that there are always tender relations | 


between the engine and its train. | 


A Touching Appeal: Little Mabel (to | 
druggist)—‘“‘Please, sir, have you dot) 
anyfin’ dat’s good for havin’ swollered | 
five cents?” 








Bobby—“Papa, who was Peter the 
Great?” Papa—‘That’s a nice question 
for a little Sunday school boy to ask. 





Why don’t you study your Bible?” 


? 
Poung Folks Column. 
i A) 
WAITING TO GROW. 
Little white snowdrop, just waking up, 
Violet, daisy, and sweet buttercup ; 


Think of the flowers that are under the snow, 
Waiting to grow! 








And think what hosts of queer little seeds, 

Of tlowers and mosses, of ferns and of weeds, 

Are under the leaves and under the snow, 
Waiting to grow! 


Think of the roots getting ready to sprout, 

Reaching their slender brown tingers about, 

Under the ice and the leaves and the snow, 
Waiting to grow! 


Qaiy a month or a few weeks more, 

Vill you have to wait behind that door, 

Listen and watch and wait below, 
Waiting to grow! 


Nothing so small, and hidden so well, 
That God will not find it, and presently tell 
His sun where to shine, and his rain where to 
go, 
Helping them grow! 





JUDGMENT AND HEROISM. 


The brig Aquatic, storm tossed from 
Hatteras, ran on the rocks off Cuttyhunk, 
Buzzard’s Bay. Some one was at fault‘ 
for she was out of her course. With all 
sails set, she was on the reef before the 
breakers were seen. 

It was a tempestuous February night, | 
and the air was so thick with snow that | 
the land seemed farther away than it | 
was. The brig was wrecked, but the 
captain hoped the hull would hold to- 
gather for twenty-four hours. Mean- 
while there were seven men under him 
to be saved. How it could be done in 
such a sea he did not know. Still from | 
the sinking ship lights flashed as sig- | 
nals for help. } 

The Massachusetts Humane Society | 
has a station a few miles from the wreck. 
The signal was seen. A group of men | 
gathered about the boathouse. 
bravest man among them became grave | 
and hopeless as he listened to the dis-| 
tant roar of the breakers. The practi-| 
cability of rescue was gloomily dis- | 
cussed. 

‘‘Man the boat!” cried Captain Tim | 
Akin. 

Five volunteers followed him. 
monstrances were heard; the sea was 
dangerously high; rescue was impos- 
sible; they never would come back. 

“Push her out, boys!’ rang out Cap- 
tain Tim’s cherry voice. Awaysped the 
lifeboat on its errand to save. It wasa 
generous act, but not a wise one; but 
whose judgment should be taken when 
lives were at stake? There was imper- 
tant work to do, and Captain Tim 
thought that courage was wiser than 
judgment. 

The men on the brig could scarcely be- 
lieve their eyes when they saw the life 
boat under the stern. They had barely 
time to count the number of their res- 
cuers. 

Captain Tim called for arope. Before 
it could be thrown a great breaker struck 
the life boat and overturned it. There 
had been six oarsmen; only four were 
now seen, three clinging to the bottom 
of the boat and one struggling in the 
water, the only one who could not swim. 

“Get an oar, Joe!’ cried Captain Tim. 

While the brave man helped his sink- 
ing companion, the other two men were | 
swept from the boat, and he himself was | 
exhausted. It was his habit of life to do | 
what lay nearest. His first thought was 
for the man who could not swim. 

Joe was saved. Witha rope he was 
drawn to the deck of the stranded brig. 
Captain Tim fought hard for life, but| 
the line slipped from his arm, and he} 
reeled backward into the sea. 

Six men had gone out on the ill-fated 
life boat; one only of their numB*r re- 








Re- 








| turned 


| I'll never say that again! 


| I study ’rithmetic, and to-day I learned 
| that three and eight make ten, anyhow 


lto know very much, just reckon it up 


“Mince pie or orange pudding?” 
| asked the waitress. 
“Oh, I don't like either,’ said a little 





on the morrow, when another 
crew from the United States Life Saving | 
Station rescued him and the Agquatic’s 
crew. gFive heroes had perished, each as 
brave #3 Gordon, who crossed the deserts 
alone to rescue Khartoum. 

Captain Tim’s generous courage had 
caused him to err in judgment. No 
boat could live in such a sea. But he 
has gone across the bar to a_ haven 
where generous self-sacrifice is taken 
fully into account. 


A SMALL BOY’S COMPOSITION. 


I have to go to schvol, for Daddy 
makes me. This is the honest, down- 
right reason, but if anybody asks me if 
I go to school I say “‘Yes! I love to’ go.” 
Once I said I rather be licked than go to 
school, but Pa heard of it and , well, 





Pa wants me to be President one of 
these days and bring henor to the 


family. That’s why he makes me go. 


I guess that’s it, and if anybocy wants 


and find it out, for my teacher says that 
is the best way, then you will remember. 
My teacher has red hair. 

I know sure that three and two make 
five, for | hooked three apples from 
Jimmy Morris’ dinner basket, and one 
Tom Brown gave me. He was going to 
give it to Neddie, but I teased like fun 
and gotit. The other one the Governor 
gave me. I mean Paby Governor; most 
all the boys say that instead of “Pa.” 
Sounds kinder big like, I think. 

I think school is a horrid place, have 
to sit so still. Idon’t know how to sit 
still, and hope I never shall if I look the 
way some people do. ‘Turn their toes 
out and straighten up like a hoe handle. 

I ain’t going to write no more about 
school or nothing. Bos. 


Suspicion Born of Experience. 
It was in a boarding house in this 
town, and dessert was being served. 


seven-year-old, as he observed earnestly 


ja dish of the aforesaid pudding which 


had been served to a boarder seated 
across the table from him. 

“Why, don’t you like orange pud- 
ding?’ some one asked. | 
“Yes, I do,’ he replied, meditatively, 
as he again glanced at the dish, ‘that is, 


| now and learn to be STRONG, VIG 
| MANLY. "lear" 


ment. Do not despa'r. 
your purse, past outrages on your confidence, past 
failures. 
is of to-day. 
large bottle of the remedy—sent free for trial. 
Mention Post-Office and Express address. 

Prof. W. H. PEEKE, F. D., 4 Cedar St., New York. 


Tuition and text books free. 


HILL’S 








WE GUARANTEE 
and invite t 


REMEMBE 


ity and the merits of our Tablets. 





nvestigztion as to our responsibil- 


A CURE 
he most 








[iizentt’s] Double Chloride of-Gold Tablets 


Will completely destroy the desire for TOBACCO in from 3to5 days. Perfectly harm - 
less; cause no sickness, 2nd may be given inacup of teaor coffee without the know]- 
edge of the pationt, who will volunturily stop smoking or chewing in a few days. 


DRUNKENNESS and MORPHINE HABIT 


can be cured at home, and with- 
outany effort on the part oi 


the patient, by the useof our SPECIAL FORMULA GOLD CURE TABLETS, 
During treatment patients are allowed the frce use of Liquor or Mor- 
phine until such time as they shall voluntarily give them up. 

We send particulars and pamphict of testimonials free, and shall 
be glad to place sufferers from any of these habits in communica- 
tion with persons who have been cured by the use of our TABLETS. 


HILL’S TABLETS are for sale by all FIRST-CLAss 


a at $1.00 per package. 


your druggist does not keep them, enclose us 


1.00 


and we will send you, by return mail. a package of our 


Tablets. 
Write 

whether 

Liquor Habit. 


our name and address plainly, and state 
ablets are for Tobacco, Morphine or 


DO NOT BE DECEIVED into purchasing 
any of the various nostrums that are being 
? 


offered for sale. Ask for 
TABLETS and take no other 
Manufactured only by 


—THE— 


OHIO CHEMICAL CO, 


61,53 & 55 Opera Block, 
LIMA, OHIO. 
PARTICULARS 


THE OHIO CHEMICAL Co:—GENTLEMEN :—Your Tablets have 


cur 


co what 


worth 


and from one to five cigars; or I 


from ten t 


Testimomals 


from persons 


, who have been 


cured by the use of 


Hill's Tablets. 


THE OHIO CHEMICAL Co.: 
DEAR SItR:—I have been using your 
e for tobacco habit, and found it would 
= claim for it. I used ten cents 
© strongest chewing tobacco a day, 
would smoke 
0 forty pipes of tobacco. Have chewed 


oft 


and smoked for twenty-five years, and two packages 
of your Tablets cured me so I heve no desire for it. 


B. M. JAYLORD, Leslie, Mich. 
Dopss Ferry, N. Y. 


THE OnTO CHEMICAL Co.:—GENTLEMEN :—Some time ago I sent 


for $1.00 worth of your Tabicts for Tobacco Habit. 


I received 


them allright and, aithougl I was botha heavy smokerand chewer, 


they did the work in less th: 


Truly you 


THE OHIO CHEMICAL Co. :—GENTLE 


nthreedeys. Iam cured. 

MATHEW JOHNSON, P. O. Box #. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
leasure to speak a 


ra 
ra, 


MEN:—It gives me 


word of praise for your Tablets. My son was strongly addicted to the use of 





liquor, and through a friend, I was led 
constant drinker, but after using you 
and will not touch liquor of any kind. Ib 





you, in order to know the cure was permanent. 


to try your Tablets. He wasa heavy and 
Tablets but three days he quit drinking, 
ave writed four month before writing 
Yours truly, 
MES. HELEN MORRISON, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
rformed a miracle in my case, 


I have used morphine, hypodermically, for seven years, and have been cured by the use of 


two packages of your Tablets, and without any effort on my part. 


BESPONSIBLE | 
GENTS WANTED 


(In writing please mention this paper.) 
; We Node 5G, ae 





* = 


W. L. LOTEGAY. 


Address all Orders to 


peer ia == x3 > oF "? 


THE OHIO CHEMICAL CO., 


51, 53 and S55 Opera Block. LIMA, OHIO. 








The Trade and individuals supplied by addressing Chas. K. Partridge, Augusta, Sole Wholesale Agent for the State of Maine, 





“Cured Bleeding Lungs.” 


HARTFORD, Conn., March 14, 1891. 
F. W. KINSMAN & CO. 

Dear Sirs: I have been afflicted some 
three years with a bad 
cough, which caused 
bleeding of my lungs. 
I have tried various 
\\“ medicines without any 
‘ permanent relief. I 
OF\ was recommended to 
‘ ‘try Adam-on’s Botan- 

ic Cough Balsam, 

which I did, and am 
pleased to state to you 

that it afforded me im- 
mediate relief. I would not be without your 
Balsam under any consideration. 

Yours respectfully, 
OGDEN ADAMS. 
Trial bottles, 10c 





OGDEN ADAMS. 


For sale by all druggists. 
Regular sizes, 35c. and 75c. 


STRENGTH, VITALITY, MANHOOD. 











W.H. PARKER, M.D., No. 4 Bulfinch st., 
Boston, Mass., chief consulting physician of the 
PEABODY MEDICAL INSTITUTE,towhom 
was awarded the Gop MrnaL by the NaTrionaL 
MEDICAL AssocraTion for the PRIZE ESSAY on 
Exhausted Vitality, Atrophy, Nervous and Physical 
Debdility, and all Diseases and Weakness of Man, 


the young, the middle-aged and old, 
CURES: onsuitsiion in persoa or by letter. 
Prospectus, with testimonials, FREE. 


| Large book, THE SCILENCE OF LIFE, OR 


SELF-PRESERVATION, Tue Prize Essay, 
800 pp-s 125 invaluable prescriptions, full gilt, only 
$1.00 by mail, donh'e sea ed, secure from observation, 

Dr. Parker’s works are the best on the subjects 
treated ever pu!l'xbed, and have an enormous sale 
throughont this country and England, Read them 
TOUS and 











Tuyvsecp.—Med-cs 


Ae) ife4: 


DON'T DELAY 


It Cures Colds, Coughs, Sore Throat, Croup, Influ- 
enza, Whooping Cough, Bronchitis and Asthma. 
A certain cure for Consumption in first stages, 
and a sure relief in advanced stages. Use at once. 
You will see the excellent effect after taking the 
first dose. Sold by dealers everywhere. Large 
bectles 50 cents and $1.00. 


EPILEPSY OR FITS 


Can this disease be cured? Most physicians say 
No—I say, Yes; all forms andthe worst cases. Af- 


ter 30 years study and experiment I have found the 


remedy.—Epilepsy is cured by it; eured, not sub- 
dued by opiates—the old, treacherous, quack treat- 
Forget past impositions on 


Look forward, not backward. My remedy 
Valuable work on the subject, and 


“Better Than Ever Before.” 


GORHAM NORMAL SCHOOL, 


The next Term will begin Noy. 13, 1893 


se 3 ‘ soleesitainan fies i 08 reasonable. Unsurpassed chance for a @ 

if it had oranges in It. | professional education. For catalogue, etc., 
And the reply brought down the/ address W.J.CORTHELL, Gorham, Me. 

house. —_— : - 


The Fall Openings. 
Sunday school teacher—‘*Now, chil-| 
dren, we must bear in mind that be- 
tween our last week’s lesson and this/ 
quite a period of time is represented as | 
having elapsed. During this time a very | 
important event has taken place. Yes, | 
Annie, you may tell us what it is.” 
Annie—‘We’ve all got our fall hats.” | 





An Advanced Student. 

Jamie (preparing to say his Sunday 
school lesson)—‘‘Here are my verses, | 
Aunt Ethel, in the last chapter of Reve- 
lation.”” Maud (who has just finished 
the second reader and has prospects of 
promotion)—‘‘Oh, Aunt Ethel, is Jamie 
going out cf the Bible?” 





The unexpected—Clergymen some- 
times get answers they do nut expect, even 
from children. One of them was ques- 
tioning a Sunday school class about the 
map who fell among thieves on the way 
from Jerusalem to Jericho. Bringing 
the story to a point, he asked, ‘“‘Now, 
why did the priest and Levite pass by on 
the other side?” A scholar held out his 
hand. “Well, my boy, why did the 
priest and Levite pass by on the other 


It is Soothing, Healing, Penetrating 
vented; and dealers say 


JORNSON'S 
ANopYNE 


LINIMENT 


wren THe 


) HOUSEHOLD USE. 


iginated and first ribed by 
WENO FAMILY PHYSICIAN 
in 1810. Could a remedy without real 
merit have survived over eighty years? 

Generation after Generation 
Have Used It 

For INTERNAL as much as EXTERNAL use. 
. Once used ab 
“Can't sell any other kind,” 
Should have Johnson’s 
Anodyne Liniment in the 
house for Crone, 


side?” “I know,” said the lad—‘be-| Sore Throat, Tonsilitts. Colte, Cute. 
n, 
cause the man was already robbed.” Cures 





Lane’s Medicine Moves the Bowels Each Day 
In order to be healthy this is necessary. 





Joints, 


Headache. Full 
L's JOMNBON 
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| fifteen years successful practice, and being 
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Good board very Drugs and Chemicals. 


| 
| 
| 


' 
| 








Dr. 


out of 
nervou 


fact, a 


$2.00. 
will be 





instant relief for all aches and pains. 
applied to any part of the person easily; never gets 


Descriptive circular sent on application. 


WONDERFUL NEW DISCOVERY! 


Ransophier Electro Magnetic Appliance, an 
Can be 


order. Stops headache in 2 minutes, relieves 
sness, and produces balmy sleep, stops neu- 


ralgic pains; relieves Rheumatism, Heart Troubles, 
Sciatic 


a, Kidney, Bladder, and Liver Ailments; in 
ll diseases, no matter of how long standing, 


can be helped’ or cured by this Magnetic appliance. 
Quickens Blood, renews Youth and Vigor far 
more effectively than any medicine to be taken in- 
ternally; 


indorsed by eminent physicians. Price, 
If your druggist does not have them, they 
sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Address, 


BOSTON MAGNETIC CO., 


: 19 West St. -_- Boston, Mass. 





ort Winter Course 


—_IN— 


ACRICULTURE. | 


A Sixteen Weeks’ Course in| 
Agriculture will open at the 
Maine State College on Decem- 
ber Sth, 1893, embracing in-| 
struction in the most important 


subjects connected with practical | A. 


farming. 

A young man who took this course last | 
winter writes as follows: 

“When Icame home I took six_cows and 
gave them a balanced ration, They were 
making one hundred and twenty-five pounds 
of milk per day. On the balanced ration they 
made one hundred and seventy pounds of 
milk per day, and it cost forty-two cents less 
per day for feed.” 

This is a farmers’ business course at smal] 
expense. 

For circulars apply to ] 
PROF. WALTER BALENTINE, 
13t4l Orono, Me. 


We Buy, Sell or Collect 
Helaulied Mortgages 


MAINE GENTRAL RAILROAD. 


Arrangement of Trains in Effect Sept. 24, 1893. 


FOR BANGOR: Leave Portland, 7.15 A. 
M., 1.20, 111.00 P. M., via Brunswick and 
Augusta, and 1.15 P. M., via Lewiston and 
Winthrop; leave Brunswick 8.20 A. M., 2.20 
P.M., t12.20 A .M., (night); leave Bath 7.15, 
10.55 A. M., 1.20 P. M. and 112.00 Midnight; 
leave Lewiston, (upper) 2.35 P ; leave Lew- 
iston (lower) 6.50 A.M., 
leave Gardiner 9.15 A. 
M., leave Augusta, 9.33 A 
M. Leave Skowhegan 8.: 

P. M.; leave Waterville 2.45 A. M 








, 6.05 and 


7 15 (mixed) 10.20 A M.. 4.30 P.M 
FOR ST. JOHN and AROOSTOOK CO; 
Leave Banger 6.00 A. M. and 17.80 P. M.: 


leave Bangor for Ellsworth and Mt. Desert 
Ferry and Bar Harbor 7.00 ard A. M., 
7.00 P.M.; for Bucksport 7.30 A.M., 1.45 and 
7.10 P.M. 

A train leaves Portland at 8.30 A. M. for 
Lewiston, Waterville und Farmington. 
Evening trains leave Portland at 5.10 P. M. 
for Lewiston; 5.05 P.M. for Brunswick, Bath, 
Angusta. and Waterville. 

The mid-day trains connect for Rockland, 
Farmington, Phillips, Kingfield, North An- 


8.15 


|} son, Skowhogan, Belfast, Dexter, Dover and 


Foxcroft and Bucksport, and night trains run 
every night between Boston and Bangor, 
connecting at srunswick for #wiston, 
Bath and Rockland, and by waiting at 
junction points. for Skowhegan, excepting 
Monday mornings. and for Belfast, Dexter 
and Bucksport, excepting Sunday mornings 
FOR PORTLAND, BOSTON, and WAY 
STATIONS: Leave St. John 6.25 A. } 
P.M., Saturday night at 8.30 P. M.; 
Houlton 11.30 A. M. 8.30 P. M.; 
Stephen A M., 9.50 P.M.; leave 
boro’ t2.15 and 10.00 A.M. ; 
leave Bar Harbor 8.00 and 
P.M.; leave Ellsworth, 10.10 





= 
- 


7.50, 











|4 1) P.M.; leave Bucksport 5 
14.50 P.M leave Bangor + ) 

If you have any in Illinois, lowa, Minnesota, | 18-00 P. M.; leave Dover and Foxcroft (via 
Dakotas, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Colo- | Dexter) 7.05 A.M., 4.25 P.] leave Belfast 
rado, Washington, Oregon, or those negotiat- | 7-20 A I .1.15 and 3.55 P.M.; leave Skow- 
ed by the Lombard, Equitable, Jarvis-Conklin, | hegan 8.35 A. M.,1 40 P.M.; leave Waterville 
or any other Mortgage Company in any State | \V'# Vinthrop) i A N ! 35 P.\ (via Au 
or territory, write us at once and we will save | €¥Sta) t9.25 A.M., 2.25, 3.12, 110.08 P.M. ; leave 
you money. I have the best facilities for | Augusta, 6.30, 110.10 A.M, 3.10, 3.45, — 11 00 
serving your interests and will do so faith | P.M. leave Bath 7.15, 10.55 A.M., 4.05 P.M.. 
fully and economically 12 Midnight, Sundays at 10.55_A.M.; leave 

The TAXES ARE HIGHLY IMPORTANT and | Brun 1.20, 111.30 A.M.,, 4.30,4.48, 
should receive IMMEDIATE ATTENTION. Do | 112.35 (night; leave Farmington 9.00 A.M., 
not delay or it may prove expensive. Write | . M.; leave Lewiston (upper) 7.20, 11.10 


at once and 1 wiil look after yeur interests as 
though they were my own. Having had 


well acquainted with the Western practice, 
believe that I can serve your interests well. 


WM. N. TITUS, Attorney at Law, - 
244 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


The New Store 


—OFr— 


J.M. Mixer 


DRUCCIST, 


is Now Open For Business. | 

















You are invited to call and see it. A 
large line of Patent Medicines, 


Prescriptions a Specialty. 


185 Water St, - Augusta, Me, 


Next Door to Maine Farmer Office. 





Flour City Horse Power 
HAY PRESS. 









Lightest : 
Kunning, = 
Self-Feeding, & 





Fastest Pressing, 
Simplest and Best. 








Women attendants at the Maine Insane 
Hospital. Should be twenty years of age or 
more, in good physical health. Suitable rec- 
ommendations will be required. 

Apply to BicELow T. SANBORN, 


Supt 
Augusta, Me., May 31, 1893. 30t 


to phy Sy 
LIGHTNING PLATER 
og Ay ye 








10.40 A.M., t11.30 P. M. 

The mid-day express trains run daily, Sun- 
days included, each way between Boston, Ban- 
zor and St. John, connecting for and from 
Lewiston, Bath and Rockland 

The morning train from Augusta, and fore- 
noon trains from Bangor and Lewiston, con- 
nect for Rockland. Trains run between Au- 
geste and Gardiner, Bath and Brunswick, and 
vetween Brunswick and Lewiston, at conven- 
ient hours, for time cf which, as well as time 
of trains at stations not mentioned above, ref- 
erence may be had to posters at stations and 
other public places, or Time Table Folder will 
be cheerfully furnished on application to the 
General Passenger Agent. 


tDaily. 
PAYSON TUCKER, 
F. E. Bootusy, Vice Pres. & Gen’! M’g’r. 
Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Ag’t. 
Sept. 20, 1893. 


“Star 


OF 


Hope’”’ 
And Other Songs, 
BY LURA BELL, 


One of the finest of our local writers. A 
charming book of poems, suitable for a gift 
Contains many RARE GEMS, 
Price 40 cents only. 
For sale at 


J. Frank Pierce’s, Augusta. 


U.S. 
Postage Stamps, 


I pay the best prices for the corty issues of 
United States postage stamps. prefer to 
have them on the original envelopes and will 
allow postage on the rarer varieties sent to 
me in this conditton. 

Now is the time to look over old papers and 
correspondence in search of treasures. 

Prices range “4 of acent to $5.00 for each 
stamp. , } : 

Send for price list, which also contains a 
description of the early issues and will enable 
you to identify the stamps. 

Correspondence solicited. 

. J. E. BapGrr, 
Maine Farmer Office, Augusta, Me. 


The “Boston” Ivy! 


-——AID=-— 


Rare Japanese Vines and Lilies 


For houee or garden. For Price List send to 
Morris Nursery Co. | por4 Si ass. 
zB. Ww. Whitehouse, 


Attorney at Law, Broker and Dealer in Real 
Estate. 170 Water St., Augusta, Me. 
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TERMS 


$2.00 IN ADVANCE; OR $2.50 IF NOT PAID 
WITHIN ONE YEAR OF DATE OF 
SUBSCRIPTION. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


For one inch space, $2.50 for three inser- 
tions and seventy-two cents for each subse- 
quent insertion. 


COLLECTORS’ NOTICES. 
Mr. C. 8. AYER is now calling upon our sub- 
scribers in West Kennebec county. 
Mr. J. W. Kevxoae is now calling upon our 
subscribers in Aroostook county. 











” It is ‘thought “that the extra session 
of Congress will end this week. 





Lucy Stone left a request that her 
body be cremated. 


Thanksgiving will probably come on 
the last day of this month. 


Gov. Cleaves has appointed James 
Bailey and Edward H. Turner of Bath, 
fish and game wardens. 


On Wednesday, Gov. Cleaves had a 
royal reception at Lynn., Mass., by the 
Sons of Maine. There was also a ban- 
quet in his honor. 














A minister was called from Massa- 
chusetts to a down east town to marry 
a couple the other day. But then a $100 
marriage fee is enough to make evena 
saint smile these hard times. 





James A. Bailey, who owns the Fore- 
paugh show, was last season defrauded 
of some $100,000 by hisemployés. All 
connected with the show seemed to be 
in the conspiracy. 





The big show was a financial success. 
The total paid attendance was $21,588,- 
910. After every debt has been paid 
there will remain at least $1,000,000 and 
perhaps more, to be distributed among 
the stockholders. . 





For the very excellent and full report 
of the Pomological meeting at Winthrop 
we are indebted to Secretary Knowlton, 
who “speaks as one having authority,” 
and who knows just the points to touch 
upon in a report of this kind. 





Woodcock are said to be less numerous 
than last year. Ruffed grouse are found 
in about the usual number. But on the 
whole sportsmen are reported to be find- 
ing more small game this season than 
for several years past. 





Aroostook has no cities yet. But it 
will not be long after the completion 
of the B. & A. Railroad before they will 
appear, and they will come up smiling. 
The future development of Aroostook 
cities and towns will be amazing, owing 
to the railroad facilities. 





The production of paper from the 
hops waste in breweries is being con- 
sidered in Germany. The oil in the 
hops is a hindrance, which, it is claimed, 
is now overcome, and it is expected that 
paper can be made by using hops at a 
cost of 50 per cent. less than heretofore. 





The lumber business is looking a little 
better than it did. Many operators who 
had about made up their minds to stay 
at home, have been visiting the woods 
and have decided to put in small opera- 
ations. This will be good news to those 
who have expected exceedingly dull 
business in the lumber line. 


Dr. S. F. Smith, author of “America,” 
our national hymn, was 85 years old the 
other day, and probably many Maine 
people do not know that he began public 
life as a pastor of the village church in 
Waterville, acting at the same time as 
professor of modern languages at Water- 
ville College, now Colby University. 








We had a pleasant business call, Tues- 
day, from Mr. F. H. Gross, representing 
the reliable medicines of Dr. J. C. Ayer 
& Co., Lowell, Mass. He is from Deer 
Isle, and one of the indications that he 
is a shrewd and discerning business man 
is found in the fact that he always places 
his advertisements with the Maine 
Farmer. 


John B. Frye, New York, tells the 
Washington Post that he was in the cap- 
itol on the day John Quincy Adams died. 
“‘T was close by him when he fell,’’ says 
Mr. Frye, “‘and as I leaned over him I 
heard him utter his famous last words. 
‘This is the last of earth; I am content.’ 
Many thought he said ‘I am composed.’ 
but he did not.” 


A monument in honor of confederate 
dead was unveiled at Clarksville, Tenn., 
Wednesday. . The column bears these in- 
scriptions: ‘In honor of the heroes who 
fell while fighting in the army of the 
Confederate States, 1861-1865." On the 
reverse panel are the words: ‘‘Though 
adverse fortune denied final victory to 
their undaunted courage, history pre- 
serves their fame, made glorious forever. 
Confederate memorial.” 


The trial trip of the ‘‘Machias,’’ made 
last week, was perfectly satisfactory to 
the committee, although she is found to 
be slightly top-heavy, through no fault 
of the builders. Admiral Walker said: 

“We are all well pleased with the 
boat, and she did more than was expected 
of her. Of course there are a few little 
things that need remedying, but these 
are all unimportant and can be easily 
fixed. Otherwise she is all right. We’ 
did not attempt to speed her, and at no 
time did she go over twelve knots an 
hour.” 














The prejudice of farmers’ boys against 
farm life will be found to exist almost 
wholly upon such farms as are given up 
to a steady round of work, with no at- 
tempt on the part of the parents to af- 
ford opportunities for pleasure or recre- 
ation to their children. In the same 
circumstances boys would take just as 


_ violent a dislike to any other occupation. 


If you want the boys to stay by you, 
show them that the farm is just as pleas- 
ant a place as can be found. It dees not 
require much effort to do this—mainly a 
consideration of the fact that the boy 
cannot leok upon work quite from a 
man’s point of view. ‘All work and no 
play makes Jack a dull boy.” 


THE CURTAIN FALLS. 


Sad was the ending of the World's 
Fair. The shadow of death’s sable wing 
overspread it. He who had been one of 
its chief sources of inspiration and hope, 
lay stricken by the assassin’s hand. 
There was nothing of the glory and 


‘gladness, the fireworks and music, and 


the festivities which had been arranged. 

From turret and dome and spire of 
the White City’s palaces, on Tuesday, 
hung the emblems of the nations at 
mourning height on this, the dying day 
of the World’s Columbian Exposition. 
The people came, and looking toward 
the sunlit sky of blue, realized that 
not only Chicago mourned, but also the 
whole world of humanity as represented 
at the exposition. They found no 
evidences of rejoicing over the crowning 
achievement of the age; no sound of 
sweet music in the court of honor; no 
merry throngs, no celebration—only a 
solemn stillness, a tribute to the memory 


‘of Chicago’s Mayor. 


The greatest Exposition the world has 
witnessed died in the same gloom and 
silence that pervaded the home of the 
afflicted family, and the city which 
loved and honored him. 

At 11 o’clock the committee of twelve, 
chosen to draft the resolutions which 
were read to the people in Festival Hall, 
met in President Higginbotham’s office. 
Resolutions were passed, expressing in 
the most sympathetic manner the general 
sorrow and shock which the tragic end 
of the World’s Fair city’s Chief Magis- 
trate created in the hearts and minds of 
the National Commissioners, foreign and 
State representatives, the Board of Lady 
Managers, the Directors and Executive 
officers of the Exposition. One set of 
resolutions were presented by President 
Higginbotham on behalf of the Board of 
Directors, and another by Commissioner 
Massey of Delaware for the National 
Commission. Rev. John Henry Barrows, 
pastor of the Fourth Presbyterian 
church, delivered the prayer with which 
the funeral gathering, as it really was, 
began. President Palmer then formally 
announced that, in compliance with the 
act of Congress, the. Exposition was 
officially at an end as a world’s exposi- 
tion. After the Rev. Dr. Barrows had 
pronounced the benediction and offered 
up a short prayer, the gathering of 
mourners quietly dispersed. 

At about 4.40 o’clock, the colors of 
all nations on all the buildings were 
lowered together, as they were unfurled 
within the sight of President Cleveland 
at noon, May Ist. Atthe word of com- 
mand from the artillery officers, the 
guns of the battery facing Lake Michi- 
gan belched forth the signal, and a hun- 
dred men, stationed at the various flag 
staffs on the department buildings, 
lowered the flags. It was an impressive 
scene, and the thousands of visitors who 
viewed the spectacle could not refrain 
from sighing and regretting that the 
exposition was at an end. Innis’ 13th 
Regiment Band of New York city had 
been playing in the court of honor dur- 
ing the afternoon. The last flag to be 
pulled down was one of three facing the 
court of honor from the Administration 
building. It was lowered by the World’s 
Fair newspaper men, and as Old Glory 
reached the ground a great cheer and a 
tiger arose. The New York Band played 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” and con- 
cluded with “America.” A cheer went 
up from the thousands assembled within 
hearing of the patriotic strains, and after 
the sound of a bugle from the Adminis- 
tration building, the World’s Fair be- 
came a part of history. 

And now the workmen will lay vandal 
hands on the walls of the White City. 
Those who have stood with rapturous 
gaze in the magnificent court of honor and 
beheld the splendid specimens of arch- 
itecture about them, will regret it that is 
so soon to crumble into dust and ashes. 
But its memories and the interest which 
it has excited will remain. The exhi- 
bition may be regarded not alone from its 
spectacular side. While it had interest 
from every point of view, on the whole, 
its principal service has been that of a 
school of universal instruction. It was 
to us, and we have no doubt it has been 
to the majority of on-lookers, a gigantic 
object lesson. From the great building 
of manufactures and the liberal arts, 
crowded with the handiwork of all nat- 
tions and phases of civilization, to the 
Midway Plaisance with its mosiac of folly, 
frivolity, craft, skilled artizanship and 
interesting constructiveness, every cor- 
ner of the wonderful aggregation was 
full of instructive and entertaining ma- 
terial. 

All over the place were little rivulets 
of thought and purpose. There was a 
constant flow of art students into the 
great Art Palace; drop by drop the 
human stream of mechanics and men of 
their craft filled up the Palace of Me- 
chanic Arts; a steady stream of deft- 
fingered workmen and women flowed in 
and out through the aisles and by-ways 
of the Liberal Arts building; the farmer 
and nurserymen gathered about the ag- 
ricultural building; the cattle men went 
to the stock yards; the scientist looked 
after the result of the study of his fel- 
lows; the inventor kept his eye open in 
many directions; the student, like the 
honey bee, gathered a little here anda 
little there, something from every ex- 
hibit; the pleasure-seeker, the butterfly 
of the day, fluttered in every direction, 
each one with his own ideas, pursuits 
and ambitions. The whole Fair was a 
wonderful and instructive illustration of 
the possibilities of human ingenuity and 
industry, and its educational forces will 
long live in the memories of the people. 


Two horses attached to a vehicle were 
killed in Jersey City the other day by 
coming in contact with the current from 
a trolly wire. It appears singular when 
it is stated that the accident occurred a 
quarter of a mile from the broken wire, 
the current having been conveyed along 
the track. 








There have been 108 cases of appendi- 
citis in Chicago since the fair opened. 
Its extraordinary prevalence has given 
rise to the theory that it may be a germ 
disease after all. 


There is every likelihood that next 
season will see Landlord Spinney of 
Small Point presiding over a $10,000 








hotel at that popular resort. 





AT THE HAND OF AN ASSASSIN. 


A man named Eugene Patrick Prender- 
gast made his appearance at the hand- 
some residence of Mayor Carter Harri- 
son on Ashland avenue, Chicago, at 8 
Saturday evening, and, without warn- 
ing, opened fire on the Mayor with a re- 
volver, inflicting wounds from which Mr. 
Harrison died at 8.27 o’clock. The as- 
sassin was at one time employed on the 
Chicago police force and has for some 
time been trying to get back. In his 
cranky notions he thought the Mayor 
was using his influence to keep him out 
of the place. 

The residence of the late Mayor was 
surrounded by an intensely excited mass 
of people, attracted by the news of the 
shooting, which spread in the immediate 
vicinity with great rapidity. 

Prendergast was taken into custody 
within a few moments after he had fired 
the fatal shot by a police officer stationed 
at the corner near the Mayor’s residence. 
The officer showed great presence of 
mind, and before those in the immediate 
neighborhood could realize the full ex- 
tent of the tragedy, the prisoner was 
hustled to a patrol box, and in a few 
minutes was on his way to the central 
police station, and the next day was in- 
dicted for the crime of murder. There is 
no question that his life would have been 
taken if he had been allowed to remain 
near the scene of the crime five minutes 
longer. 

It seems that the man was admitted to 
the house of Mayor Harrison, who had 
numerous callers, by a servant. Seeing 
the caller, the Mayor asked, ‘“‘Well, my 
man, what is it?” 

“You have not kept your promise to 
me,”’ replied the man, ‘‘and I don’t like 
that way of doing.” Then, without a 
word as to what he intended doing, the 
fellow drew a revolver of 38 calibre and, 
presenting it at the Mayor’s breast, fired. 
The shot entered Mr. Harrison’s body 
near the heart, but he did not fall. An- 
other report rang out; the bullet taking 
effect in the abdomen, and then the 
Mayor reeled as though about to fall. 
As he wavered he threw up his left hand 
and the third shot fired by the assassin 
struck him in that member. At this the 
Mayor reeled and fell heavily to the 
floor. The Mayor was conscious that 
he was fatally injured and so expressed 
himself. 

One hundred thousand people were 
holding high carnival at the Midway 
Plaisance, when the news of the Mayor’s 
death was announced by a man who 
cried “Carter Harrison has been shot 
down. Revenge, revenge.”” The merry- 
making ceased aud groans and cries of 
horror were heard. The crowds soon 
dispersed. The remains were conveyed 
Tuesday to City Hall where they lie in 
state. 

Carter Harrison was born in Kentucky, 
February 10, 1825. He was graduated 
at Yale in 1845, read law, engaged in 
farming, traveled in foreign countries, 
and, after receiving his degree from the 
law school at Lexington, Kentucky, he 
settled in Chicago, where he engaged in 
real estate operations. After the great 
fire in 1871 he served as County Commis- 
sioner for three years. After returning 
from a second European journey in 1872 
he was elected to Congress by the Demo- 
crats. He served two terms and was 
then chosen Mayor of Chicago, which 
oftice he held forfour term. His majori- 
ty for Mayor in 1892 reached almost 20,- 
000. One week from next Tuesday he 
would have taken to himself his third 
wife in the person of Miss Annie Howard 
of New Orleans, who is now in Chicago 
at the the residence of Carter Harrison, 
Jr., whose guest she is. The lady is 
stricken with the most profound grief. 


Accidents on Railroads. 

The Philadelphia Press prints a list of 
the fatal accidents on the rail during the 
last ten months, which shows that in that 
time 225 people have been killed and 617 
injured in the 28 larger accidents, to say 
nothing of the smaller ones. The Press 
believes that many of these accidents 
have been due to the fact that the rail- 
road hands have been hired not because 
of their training or intelligence, but be- 
cause they could be hired cheaply. It 
says that there are thousands of com- 
petent, hard working men employed by 
the railroads who are conscientiously 
trying to do their duty. It is a pity 
that the effort they are making to ele- 
vate their calling and win the confidence 
of the public should be defeated by the 
parsimony of some of the companies, 
and by the lack of system with which 
many roads are run. 

Fortunately, however, this criticism 
does not apply to any of the roads 
in Maine, as here the management is all 
that could be desired. Here we have 
trained men who come to be, through 
their long service, as familiar to the 
traveler as an old acquaintance. We 
have been free from these _ serious 
accidents here because our railroad men 
are trustworthy. These are blessings 
that Maine people should appreciate. 








“Now, Ido not think the men who 
have the grand fortunes in New York 
are doing their full duty to the commu- 
nity,’’ says ex-Mayor Hewitt in a recent 
newspaper article. “I say it frankly, 
but there are many noble exceptions. I 
know one man in this city, a rich man. 
I mean by a rich man a man worth $20,- 
000,000, This man inherited this sum. 
He did not make it. No man ever made 
$20,000,000. He deliberately said: ‘J 
have got enough.’ Every dollar of his 
income beyond that which is required 
for a very moderate support of his family 
is appropriated to public and private 
charities. That man, Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, has a proper conception of his 
duty.” 





The English sparrow has acquired an- 
other undesirable accomplishment down 
in North Carolina. He has been picking 
the cotton out of the ripening bolls as 
fast as they opened. This may be an 
indication of a hard winter. 





So vast are the ruins of Pompeii that 
they can not all be excavated, at the or- 
dinary rate of progress, before the middle 
of the next century. 


It is said that the bees of New York 
State have not made enough honey this 
summer to keep them over the winter. 








A Maine Man Close to the Pole. 

The San Francisco Chronicle gives an 
account of the movements of the steam 
whaling vessel Newport, one of a fleet of 
four, which had at last accounts secured 
125 whales. The Newport is commanded 
by Capt. Wm. Porter, who was born and 
raised in Brunswick, Me., and he is a 
brother of S. S. Porter who is connected 
with John W. Perkins & Co.’s drug store 
of Portland. The Chronicle says of 
Capt. Porter’s success in reaching the 
highest latitude recorded: 

Captain Porter of the Newport must 
hereafter be known to fame as the man 
who has penetrated the northern regions 
of the globe the closest to the north pole 
of any known navigator that ever existed. 

An open sea, this year particularly free 
of ice gave the captain a grand chance, 
and while in pursuit of whales, he kept 
working his way north until he reached 
84 degrees oflatitude. Herschel island is 
considered almost in another world, and 
is about 69 degrees, 50 minutes north. 
To go 15 degrees farther north is a won- 
derful performance that might only be 
accomplished once in a century. The 
idea of being only six degrees from the 
north pole is an achievement worthy of 
being heralded far and wide. The high- 
est latitude north ever reached before 
was 83 degrees, 24 minutes, and was at- 
tained by members of the Greeley party 
in 1882. 





For So Little a Thing! 

Why should such little casualties as 
sprained ankles, broken ribs and limbs, 
or dislocated wrists, prevent the presen- 
tation in all its glory of the manly game 
of foot ball! If the Daily Journal can 
give no better reasons for a postpone- 
ment than these, then let the battle 
proceed. The Journal of Tuesday says: 

“The Cony high school foot ball 
eleven has cancelled the game with the 
Bangor high school team. This action 
was necessitated by the crippled con- 
dition of the local team. Wellman, the 
left guard, has been laid off since the 
Kent’s Hill game, and cannot play again 
this season. Pettingill, the captain and 
right guard, has been obliged to give up 
playing on account of ill health. Bas- 
combe, the quarter, had a hand injured 
in practice, and cannot play. Webber, 
the right half, sprained his ankle early 
in the season, and will not be able to 
play this fall. F. Chase, the left half, 
was hurt in the Portland game, injuring 
one of his ribs. Maher, the full back, 
has a broken hand that will keep him off 
the gridiron for this fall, at least.” 





Married After Twenty-Five Years. 

In Louisville, Ky., M. L. Henry of 
Macon, Ga., and Sallie Jesse of Waddy, 
Ky., were married on Wednesday. The 
union is the result of a courtship begun 
during the Civil War. 

Mr. Henry was wounded at the battle 
of Missionary Ridge and taken prisoner 
by the Union troops, was sent to the 
Federal prison at Rock Island, Ill. At 
that time ladies, Mrs. K. F. Strem and 
Miss Jesse used to send parcels of cloth- 
ing for the use of the soldiers. Mr. 
Henry being the recipient of a package 
of clothing of which he was in sore need, 
wrote to the ladies, thanking them. 

In this way a correspondence sprang 
up, which resulted in an engagement. 
Mr. Henry, impoverished by the war, 
and Miss Jesse, having the care of a 
widowgd mother devolving upon her, 
they postponed the wedding so long 
that all interest in one another was 
lost. He drifted to Macon, where he be- 
came a prosperous shopkeeper. About 
six months ago he determined to@renew 
his suit and wrote to her that he was 
comfortably fixed to support her. Miss 
Jesse at once concluded to accept him. 





Not for Revenue Only. 

A newspaper that prostitutes its 
columns by the publication of low neigh- 
borhood gossip and choice and exciting 
bits of scandal, is unworthy the title of 
a “family newspaper.” 

There are eager seekers after such 
stuff, but they are those of depraved 
tastes, whose mental and moral condition 
has been weakened by feeding upon such 
vitiated food. 

While a newspaper is published for 
revenue, and never could continue with- 
out it, it ought not to be published for 
revenue only. Its publishers and edi- 
tors ought to have some moral responsi- 
bility, a little conscientious care for the 
morals and well being of the community 
and its patrons. 


The Long Fight Ended. 

In the United States Senate, on Fri- 
day, a test vote was taken on the repeal 
of the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
bill. The test came on passing Peffer’s 
amendment, (which allows the purchase 
of silver up toa certain limit,) and it was 
rejected by a vote of 28 to 39. 

On Saturday several other amendments 
were presented, intended to delay legis- 
lation, but these were promptly voted 
down. 

On Monday a final vote was reached 
on the main question, and Mr. Voorhees’ 
repeal bill was passed by the Senate, 43 
to 32. The bill now goes to the House, 
where it will be promptly concurred in. 








Maine Eye and Ear Infirmary—Grand 
Benefit. 

The Maine Eye and Ear Infirmary has 
been established in itsnew quarters less 
than one year. Already it is filled 
to the fifth floor. There is no elevator. 
To meet this pressing need the Board of 
Management has decided to repeat the 
delightful entertainment, “One Day,” 
given last spring for the same object. 
The Maine Central Railroad, with its 
usual generosity, will give excursion 
rates. It is hoped that every friend and 
patron of this noble charity will avail 
themselves of this rare opportunity to 
help a most worthy cause, and enjoy a 
delightful entertainment, such as is to 
be given at Portland in City Hall, Nov. 
3d and 4th, with Saturday matinee. 





Got Their Pay. 

Three college students, out for a morn- 
ing’s walk, thought to have some fun 
with an old farmer they saw mending 
fence beside the street. So the first one 
said to him. “Good morning, father 
Abraham.” The second said, ‘Good 
morning, father Isaac.”” The third said, 
“Good morning, father Jacob.” The 
farmer looked up, very pleasantly, and 
said, “Boys, you’re all mistaken, my 
name is Saul, the son of Kish, whom his 
father sent to hunt for the asses, and 
I’ve found three of them.” ‘te A 

Unity, Oct. 27. 





Apparently there has been a great re- 
form in the vicious habit of chewing gum, 
almost as repulsive a practice as chewing 
tobacco. Mr. Reed, the spruce gum man 
of Byron, says the business has dried up— 
people are not chewing gum now, they're 
economizing on luxuries. Last year 
gum came into Byron from the spruce 
forests, a four horse load at a time, but 
now there is no business at all. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


“Melody, the Story of a Child,” is by a home 
writer of acknowledged merit, Laura E. 
Richards, author of that remarkable story 
“Captain January.” It is a sweet, winsome 
story, pure in thought and rich inconception, 
showing thatthe fair author has a deep in- 
sight into child life. It is the story of a little 
blind girl—sightless as we regard sight, but 
whose other faculties are developed and re- 
fined toa degree hardly within the concep- 
tion of us gross mortals. Published by Estes 
& Lauriat, Boston. 

A new volume of The Century starts in 
November, with an extraordina: > table of 
contents, including the names of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, James Russell Lowell, 
Charles Eliot Norton, Colonel John Hay, 
George Kennan, Mary Hallock Foote, Mrs. 
Schuyler Van Rensselaer, Edith M. Thomas, 
Charles Egbert Craddock, and many others. 
As to the contents themselves, these include 
nothing more absorbing than the second or 
concluding part of the diary of the Admiral’s 
Secretary, describing Napoleon’s voyage to 
St. Helena. Emerson’s name is attached toa 
recently discovered unpublished poem, 
written to Lowell on his fortieth birthday, 
which furnishes a most fortunate preface to 
the last and final series of Lowell’s essays to 
appear in The Century during the coming 
year, and the first one of which is printed in 
November. In this number the frontispiece 
portrait of Edwin Booth in his younger man- 
hood is accompanied by the first paper of 
“Memories and Letters” of the great actor, 
by his friend and executor, William Bispham. 
A two-part story by Charles Egbert Craddock, 
entitled “The Casting Vote,” begins in this 
number, and there are completed stories by 
Richard Malcolm Johnston, Mary Hallock 
Foote, and A. W. Drake, the latter being 
entitled “The Yellow Globe’—the first ofa 
series of strange “Midnight Stories.”” Another 
short story is by Mrs. Anna Eichberg King; 
it is called “The Factions of Kitwyk,” and is 
one of a series of humorous sketches of Dutch 
life, illustrated by George Wharton Edwards. 
“John Henderson, Artist,” by George Kennan, 
the Siberian traveler, is a literal transcript 
from life, anda very remarkable one, with 
some autobiographical details of the famous 
traveler incidentally introduced. The 
“Artist Adventure Series” is begun in this 
number by the painter, Walter Shirlaw; it 
relates an extraordinary incident of Western 
life which was witnessed by the artist; it is 
here illustrated as well as described by him. 
Seldom has any number of The Century con- 
tained so much in the way of fiction and 
adventure. Here also are Mr. Seton-Carv’s 
account of killing his “First Lions,” and an 
historical paper of romantic interest, describ- 
ing the escape of the Confederate Secretary 
of War. The November number also con- 
tains the first of an illustrated series of arti- 
cles on American and English tramps. 

Rarely, if ever, has The Living Age con- 
tained richer material, been more filled with 
thought engendering matter, than in its 
recent issues. Late numbers have many 
articles which few would willingly, and none 
who would keep abreast of current thought 
can afford to, leave unread. Among the most 
striking are, “A Visit to Prince Bismarck,” by 
George W. Smalley; “Ethics and the Struggle 
for Existence,” by Leslie Stephen; “Some 
Ruskin Letters,” by George Stronach; “The 
Fall of The Ancient Regime;” “John Rus- 
kin ;” “La Fontaine,” by J. C. Bailey; “The 
Tuscan Nationality,” by Grant Allen; “Amer, 
ican Life Through English Spectacles,” by A. 
8. Northcote; “Under British Protection.” by 
J. Theodore Bent; etc., ete. The names of 
the authors are a sufficient guarantee of the 
value of their papers. But those named are 
only a few of the many brilliant contribu- 
tions served up by this popular eclectic with- 
in a few weeks. Lovers of choice literature 
should certainly avail themselves of the 
opportunity which this magazine presents of 
having put into their hands the very best pro- 
ductions of the greatest minds of Europe. A 
specimen copy of The Living Age and its 
prospectus for 1894, with specially generous 
propositions to new subscribers may be ob- 
tained for 15c. Thesubscription price is $8.00 
ayear. Address Littell & Co.,31 Bedford St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Pensions. 

The following pensions have 

granted Maine people: 
ORIGINAL. 

Louis Fortier, Greenville. 

George T. Quimby, Togus. 

David Greely, Foxcroft. 

Minors of John R. Withim, Guilford. 

William L. Johnson, father, South Freeport. 

Acton Wheeler, deceased, West Bowdoin. 

Edwin E. Atkins, Gardiner. 

James E. Baxter, Togus. 

Minor of Harris G. Webber, Bangor. 

se E. Townsend, widow, Freeport, Mexi- 
can war survivor. 

Nancy R. Leeman, mother, Bath. - 

Hattie N. Brown, widow, West Bowdoin. 

INCREASE. 

Samuel J.Gurney, Waldo. 

Ephraim W. et North Searsmont. 

James M. Mitchell, Bradford. 

Calvin R. Seavey, East Exeter. 

James H. Bean, Sidney. 

James M. Palmer, Centre Montville. 

Daniel R. Bubar, Blaine. 

Elisha D, Emerson, St. Albans. 

Eli Baush, St. David. 

Norman Patterson, Eastport. 

Edward W. Farrar, Stickney Corner. 

Isaiah Welch, Strong. 

James A. Feely, North Auburn. 

Joshua Sinclair, Cherryfield. 

Dennis Buckley,  eery a 

Michael Russell, Fort Fairtield. 

wre Hill, Mapleton. 

illiam G. Foster, Burnham Village. 

John Ham, Rockland. 

James Gibbons, North Orland. 

John W. Clark, West Pembroke. 

George W. Kinney, Eaton. 

Harris G. Webber, deceased, Bangor. 

Edward Cole, East Poland. 

Joseph W. Ridley, North Bradford. 

Daniel Williams, South Liberty. 

Samuel E. Jones, Rockport. 

Charles Chendorff, Portland. 

Alvin Averill, East Machias. 

John B. Sanders, Winthrop. 

William Bushe, Biddeford. 

REISSUE. 

Joshua R. Howard, Norway. 

Merritt Goodwin, East Lowell. 

Edward M. Knight, Rockland. 

Charles Wadsworth, Lincolnville. 

George H. McLaughlin, deceased, Dennys- 


been 


vile. 
Benjamin F. Buzzell, Fryeburg Centre. 
Albion D. Barrett, Canaan. 
Humphrey P. Gates, South Robbinston. 
Edwin N, Smith, Dennysville. 
iel W. Spinney, Portland. 

Ivory W. Baird, Camden. 

ORIGINAL, WIDOWS, ETC. 
Sarah S. Gerrish, Oakfield. 
Charlotte 8. Grindle, North Sedgwick. 
Elizabeth J. Wheeler, West Bowdoin. 
Maria Traynor, Old Orchard. 
Maryville A. Cook, Madison 
Clara A. Blaisdell, Saco. 
Anna M. Woods, South Berwick. 
Hannah &. McKenney, Cornish. 
Henry C. Lawrence, father, North Paris. 
Minor of Samuel J. Foss, Portland. 
Samuel Wadsworth, father, Appleton. 
Mary Bagnell, mother, Lewiston. 
Paulina E. Flagg, Unity. 

ADDITIONAL. 

Wright Bardsley, Biddeford. 
Simeon C. Whitcomb, Pittsfield. 





The Supreme Judicial Court in this 
city has been all the week engaged in 
the case Mary Cluky, administratrix, vs. 
Charles Kelsey. This action is brought 
by the widow of Jonas Clukey, late of 
Waterville, as administratrix upon the 
estate of her husband, under Chap. 124 
of the public laws of 1891, and is to re- 
cover for the pecuniary injury sustained 
by the death of Mr. Clukey through 
alleged negligence and carelessness of 
deft. A carpet hung out for beating 
frightened his horse, throwing Clukey 
out, injuring him so that he died that 
evening. Amount claimed, $5,000. The 
case was given to the jury yesterday 
forenoon and they returned a verdict 
against the plaintiff. 





Among the most reliable business 
houses of the city, in the old Established 
“Fuller Drug Store.” Its proprietor, 
Mr. Frank R. Partridge, in one of the 
present Commissioners of Pharmacy, for 
the State of Maine, having held that 
position for the past four and a 
years. He employs none but Registered 
Apothecaries, skilled and careful. Medi- 
cines and goods bought at their old estab- 
lished store, may be de upon as 
pure and good, and the skilled ser- 





vice given its patrons. 


CITY NEWS. 


—Now the days are growing shorter and the 
weary. sun is sorter 
Lesieg o l the vim and vigor that it had a 
while ago; 
And, as sure as we're a poet, we'll be out be- 
_ fore we know it, 
With a big, long-handled shovel digging 
ditches in the snow! 


—Jacob P. Bickford of this city has 
filed his petition in insolvency. 

—Eben Beal has been obliged to kill a 
horse that was badly affected with glan- 
ders. 

—The Y. M. C, Association is arrang- 
ing for a course of lectures the coming 
fall and winter. 

—The fine new organ at the Insane 
Hospital was dedicated with appropriate 
services, Tuesday evening. 

—A discerning gentleman, who has 
just reached home from an extended 
trip West, says: ‘‘Augusta is the best 
city of its size on the continent.” 

—Hon. P. O. Vickery, Dr. Giddings of 
Gardiner, and Hon. L. T. Carleton of 
Winthrop, are on an extended hunting 
and fishing trip in the Maine woods. 

—Rev. J. 8S. Williamson has begun at 
his church a series of Sunday evening 
lectures on ‘‘The History of the Christian 
Church.” 

—Charles Milliken has sold the fine 
mare Audrey M. to Boston parties. She 
was sired by Elmo, dam by Tiger, he by 
Call horse and he by Cannon Ball. 

—Rev. Mr. Leland, on Sunday morn- 
ing preached an appropriate sermon, 
setting forth the advantages of the 
Ancient Order of United Workmen. 

—Dr. Arthur L. Parsons has been 
obliged to give up business and seek a 
more congenial clime for the benefit of 
his health. He will spend the winter 
either in Texas or New Mexico. 

—The annual police ball will be held 
in Meonian Hall, Nov. 17th. Mr. Dennis 
with an orchestra of ten pieces, assisted 
by Mr. R. B. Hall of Waterville, the cele- 
brated cornetist, will furnish the music. 

—The Bangs Brothers, at their sash 
and window frame and door factory, 
east side of the river, have just received 
a large order to furnish window sash for 
the Bates mills in Lewiston. This will 
make business good at the factory. 

—F. W. Simmons is removing his 
stable from the town landing to his lot 
on Melville street. The other old build- 
ings will speedily be removed, thus add- 
ing to the beauty of the place and afford- 
ing room that has long been needed. 

—At 12.27 Monday morning, box 42 
sent in an alarm for a blaze in Marden’s 
candy and fruit store, East side of the 
river. It wasin the rear of the store 
and easily extinguished. Damage by 
— and smoke was greater than by 

re. 

—Dr. W. B. Lapham is still confined 
to his house, and the most of the time 
to his bed, being in considerable pain. 
His appetite is, however, quite good, 
and with perfect rest and quiet, we are 
looking for a speedy improvement in his 
ease. He has had a multitude of callers, 
who have shown great interest in his 
condition. 

—-Miss Mattie A. Chick, the youngest 
daughter of the late Thaddeus A. Chick, 
the veteran printer, was married Wednes- 
day to Joseph E. Young, the East side 
druggist. Miss Chick is one of the 
bright and beautiful young ladies of 
Augusta, and was formerly employed in 
the mechanical department of the Farm- 
er office. 

—The Current Events Club has com- 
menced another season’s work with the 
following officers: Mrs. Anna Sargent 
Hunt, President; Miss Olive E. Dana, 
vice President; Miss Marion Field 
Michelis, Secretary and Treasurer; Exe- 
cutive board, Mrs. A. 8S. Bangs, Mrs. E. 
C. Dudley, Mrs. Kate Woodbridge 
Michzlis, Mrs. A. H. Brainard. 

—tThe fair under the auspices of the 
N. P. Y., held in Meonian Hall, Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday evenings, 
closed very successfully, all the fancy 
articles on the tables having been sold. 
In the contests for various articles, L. 
L. Dolliver was awarded 95 pennies in 
the glass jar. Miss Minnie Pulsifer and 
E. E. Robbins each thought there were 
125 seeds in the plush pumpkin, and 
there were 124. The silver cake basket 
which hung 13 feet, two and a quarter 
inches from the floor, went to Freeman 
Dearborn. The diamond ring went to 
Mrs. J. F. Dearborn, who had the largest 
number of votes. The society will net 
about $150 from the fair. 

—Our old friend Charles H. Turner, 
the sage of Mt. Vernon, revives a bit of 
local history when he writes: ‘‘I remem- 
ber the father of Henry Brown, the 
printer, when he kept school at Augusta. 
He was a fine scholar of ‘ye olden times,’ 
and was born in England. Memory, 
sweet memory, carries me back to the 
scenes of my childhood. The first mar- 
riage that I-ever saw was when Mr. 
Llewellyn Lithgow and Miss Mary Bow- 
man were united in the holy bonds of 
matrimony. That was over seventy 
years ago, at the Old Fort, on the east 
side of the river. Mrs. Lithgow’s mother 
was a Howard, sister to the late Robert 
Howard, and a cousin of my Uncle 
Howard. Seventy-five years ago, the 
mansion on State street, now owned and 
occupied by the heirs of the late Darius 
Alden, was owned and occupied by Capt. 
Gage, where the young ladies and gentle- 
men assembled, the long evenings after 
Thanksgiving, to exercise the light fan- 
tastic toe.” 

—After weeks of sickness and suffer- 
ing, Mr. Isaac F. Thompson died at his 
residence on State street, Saturday after- 
noon, at the age of 69 years. Mr. 
Thompson was born in Windsor. He 
was appointed a Deputy Sheriff of this 
county in 1857, by Col. Pettengill, who 
was then Sheriff, a position which he 
held for twenty years, being considered 
one of the most faithful and efficient 
officers the county ever had. He moved 
from Windsor to Hallowell in 1859. 
While residing there he served in the 
city government, and two terms in the 
State legislature, in the winters of °68 
and ’70. He moved to Augusta in °71, 
when he accepted the position of jailer 
under Sheriff Barton. This office he 
held until 1877, when he moved into the 
present residence on State street. At 
this time he retired from active life. 
Mr. Thompson was a man of strong 
friendships, and was held in t re- 
spect in the community. His death re- 
moves one of the most substantial men 
in the county. He leaves a wife and 
three children. 

—We clip the following from the 
Waterville Sentinel, as a distinct and 
direct pointer to be observed by all our 
merchants. We have the stores here, 
we have the goods, and attentive and 
obliging salesmen; but they are not 
brought to the attention of the public by 


half | a judicious and thorough system of adver- 


tising. We have noted this fact for 
many years, and have been surprised 
thereat. The most of our merchants ad- 
vertise by spurts, and not continuously, 
and unless they see immediate results 





they withdraw their advertising. The 


item in the Sentinel, ref 
follows: ; ered to, ts as 
“The fame of the fair dealin 
great bargains of some of our Woterane 
store keepers is more than local. 4 lady 
from Augusta was in town last week 
and surveyed with interest the pretty 
exhibit in Redington & Co.'s windows 
Upon her return home she made inquiry 
about the firm, and hearing high pra, 
in its favor, ade another trip up this 
week and left a one hundred dollar 
order, saying that she could not be 
suited nearly as well in Augusta.” 


KENNEBEC COUNTY NEWs. 


—Thomas C. McCausland, an old and 
respected citizen of Litchfield, died sud- 
denly, Thursday night, of heart failure. 

—Rev. E. W. Churchill has resigned 
the pastorate of the Free Baptist chure) 
Oakland. His intentions are to close 
Nov. 12. ; 

—John R. Cram and Lewis B. Cram 
of Wayne, copartners under the firm 
name of Cram Brothers, have gone into 
insolvency. 

—Rev. J. L. Seward, for six years 
pastor of the Unitarian Church in Water. 
Ville, has accepted a unanimous cal] to 
the Unitarian Church at Allston, Mass 


—A series of revival meetings began 
at the Free Baptist church in Hallowell 
on Sunday evening, Oct. 29, under the 
direction of Rev. B. M. Edwards, assist- 
ed by Rev. Mr. Davis. 

—Evander G. Holmes attempted suicide 
in H. L. Hunton’s law office in Oakland 
Thursday morning. He was under the 
influence of liquor, and had been prose- 
cuted for liquor selling, Mr. Hunton pre- 
vented him from taking his life. 

—The Gardiner shoe factory was sold 
at auction Wednesday, to H. W. Jewett 
and Co., of that city, whose bid was 340, 
The building cost $12,000. It is said 
that its present owners will repair it and 
use it for a planing mill. 

—Pope & Son of Manchester, have 
completed the gathering of their apple 
crop. They had about 350 barrels (as 
they come from the trees) nearly twice 
as many as they at first thought they 
would have. F. J. Hewins also had 
about 100 barrels of fine fruit. 

—The annual report of the Waterville 
& Fairfield Electric Railway shows the 
following record: Gross earnings, $16,- 
519; operating expenses, $12,749; net 
income, $4,411; maintenance of equip- 
ment, $1,552; maintenance of way and 
stiucture, $1,028. 

—L. G. Tilley of Sidney has just re- 
turned from a six weeks’ trip to the 
West and the World’s Fair. He is still 
in love with Maine and more especially 
the Kennebec valley. We trust he will 
give the Farmer readers an account of 
some things he saw during his absence. 

—The bridge across the stream at 
South Albion, ‘‘Puddle Dock,” fell down, 
Tuesday of last week. The abutments 
had become loosened in previous storms 
and Tuesday gave away. Charles Fuller 
had just crossed with his horse and 
wagon. The bridge had been built about 
forty years. A new bridge will be built 
this fall. 

—The Maine State College alumni as- 
sembled in annual session at Orono at 
the last commencement, voted to procure 
an oil portrait of Merritt C, Fernald, Ph. 
D., the retiring President, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to perfect arrange- 
ments. We learn from E. M. Blanding 
of the committee, that after due delibe- 
ration, the order for the portrait had 
been placed with Mr. Alger V. Currier 
of Hallowell, and he will soon enter up- 
on the execution of the work. Mr. Cur- 
rier is to be congratulated upon the se- 
lection. 

—Dr. W. E. Elwell of Togus, son of 
the late E. H. Elwell of the Portland 
Transcript, nad anarrow escape on his 
way from the World’s Fair. He was on 
a special train, loaded with Eastern peo- 
ple. They were just leaving Hamilton 
Junction, Ontario and had acquired 
about half speed when there was a tre- 
mendous bump that stopped the train 
and threw the passengers out of their 
seats. Anincoming train had crashed 
into them, The engines were badly 
smashed and the front car, a smoker, 
was telescoped by the next one, an ordi- 
nary day coach. Luckily there were but 
few people in these cars and no one was 
seriously injured. The passengers were 
allin the seven Pullman cars belhind, 
which were so crowded that the smoking 
rooms had been appropriated for berths. 
A few minutes later and that would have 
been full of people, as it was the dinner 
hour. 

—Mr. L. D. Emerson, one of the lead- 
ing and perhaps the most prominent citi- 
zen of Oakland, died on Saturday, aged 78 
years. He was born in Georgetown; 
educated in Bloomfield and Farmington 
academies, and in 1842 moved to Oak- 
land, then West Waterville, where he 
became connected with the scythe and 
axe industries, for which that place has 
long been noted. He was at the head of 
the Emerson & Stevens Manufacturing 
Company, and until within a year Presi- 
dent uf the Messalonskee National Bank. 
In these positions he exhibited great 
business ability and foresight. In_poli- 
tics he was a republican and in religion 
a Congregationalist. He was a warm- 
hearted, generous man, and will be great- 
ly missed in his town and county. A 
wife and two children survive him, Miss 
Abbie M. Emerson of Oakland and 
Walter C. Emerson of Portland, half 
owner and editor of the Portland Ad- 
vertiser. Funeral services Tuesday af- 
ternoon, Rev. E. M. Bartlett, officiating. 
The remains were taken to Portland for 
interment. 

—The corner stone of the Hall of Fine 
Arts of the Maine Wesleyan Seminary 
and Female College at Kent’s Hill was 
laid with appropriate ceremonies on 
Wednesday the 25th. The building will 
be four stories in height, 67x51 ft., in 
size. The lower story is to be devoted 
to a gymnasium which will be furnished 
with the best apparatus for light and 
heavy gymnastics. Another story will 
be given to the department of painting 
and drawing. The other two stories 
will embrace a concert hall for chorus 
use, anda large number of rooms for 
practice work. The rapid growth of 
these two departments makes the new 
building a necessity. An extensive pro- 
gramme was provided consisting of 
music by the Philharmonic Orchestra 
and the Seminary Chorus Club, under 
the direction of Prof. Morse, who is at 
the head of the department. Several 
addresses were made by prominent gen- 
tlemen, and some historical papers were 
read. The principal address was given 
by Rev. C. F. Allen, D. D. The new 
building will be an important addition 
to the equipments of the institution, and 
make it possible to put music and paint 
ing to the front among the many ad- 
vantages offered ‘at this old and well- 
known school. Maine Wesleyan Semi- 
nary, with its college department for 
young women, and its excellent sem!- 
nary and preparatory courses, promises 
to make rapid advance in the future. 
The present term has a large attendance, 
and the school is in a very prosperous 
oonditions. 


The greatest whirlpool is the mael- 
strom of the Norway coast. Itis an 
eddy between the mainland and an 
island, and when the current is in one 
direction and the wind in another no 
ship can withstand the fury of the 
waves. Whales and sharks have been 
cast ashore and killed. The current is 








estimated to run 30 miles an hour. 
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Coy & Graves, general store, Presque 
Isle, are in insolvency. , 

A patent has been granted Edward E. 
Ling of Scarboro for an oil solvent. 

R. S. Frohock, a well known citizen of 
Lincolnville, fell dead in one of the 
stores there Monday. 

The late Mr. Philip H. Brown of Port- 
land, is reported to have left a life in- 
surance of $60,000. 

The wife of Capt. Shubel Pendleton of 
Islesboro, dropped dead while at break- 
fast, aged 70 years to a day. 

Charles Dews of Abbot, is running his 
woolen mill at full speed and still has 
orders ahead for several weeks. 

Flanders Woolen Co., Dexter, and E. 
Aron & Co., dry goods dealers, Bar Har- 
bor, have gone into insoivency. 

Telephone communication is now es- 
tablished with Houlton and lower Aroos- 
took. 

Dr. Albion Pierce of Greene, a well 
known physician died their on Sunday 
night after a long illness. 

The Towne Manufacturing Company 
of South Boston, has decided to move 
its plant to Kennebunk. 

On Tuesday the Grand Jury in the 
Waldo Supreme Court returned 158 in- 
dictments, mostly for violation of the 
liquor law. 

It is feared that M. O'Riley, station 
agent at West Bethel, was killed in the 
recent railroad accident near Chicago, as 
he has not been heard from. 

Charles E. Moody, one of Bath’s 
wealthiest and most enterprising citi- 
zens, died last week, at Detroit, Mich., 
while returning from the World’s Fair. 

Manson G Larrabee, dry goods dealer, 
Portland, has made anassignment. The 
liabilities are said to be about $30,000; 
assets small. 

The safe in the railroad station at 
Wiscasset, was blown open by burglars 
Friday night and $60 belonging to the 
railroad company and $15 belonging to 
the station agent were stolen. 

Two youthful tramps, one 14 and the 
other 15, were arrested at Biddeford, 
Friday night, for breaking into a dwell- 
ing and stealing overcoats and other arti- 
cles. They had the stolen coats on when 
arrested. 

One night recently the office of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, lo- 
cated over the hardware store of A. H. 
Fogg & Co., in Houlton, was broken in- 
to and $110 stolen from the money 
drawer. 

The Biddeford School Board will im- 
mediately begin repairs on the high 
school building burned last week. It is 
believed that the $20,000 insurance will 
cover the repairs and furnishings, which 
will leave a loss of $10,000 on the labora- 
tory apparatus and library. 

Michael Maloy of Baileyville, a boy 
of 14, shot two deer last week, and the 
same day his father shot one. Quite a 
record for one family. William Lover- 
ing of the same town, shot a nice fat 
bear afew days ago, not more than a 
mile from his own premises. 

The smelters in Boothbay are doing a 
good business this fall seining the shin- 
ing little smelts, catching from six 
bushels and upwards in one night. Not 
one out of fifty thinks of fishing in the 
daytime. If he did he would Seve his 
labor for his pains. 

Maine Postmasters appointed: Wm. 
R. Kerr, at Calais: A. J. Skidmore, at 
Liberty; T. F. Clarkson has been ap- 
pointed postmaster at Kittery Point vice 
Horace Mitchell, Jr. The post office at 
Crescent Surf, York county will be dis- 
continued Novy. 15th. 

Robbers again visited the house of Mr. 
Russell, at Pittsfield, Friday night, en- 
trance being obtained through a window 
in the upper part of the house. They 
took a trunk which contained $850 and 
rifled it of its contents. The money had 
just been taken from a bank. 

Mrs. James O. Hausen of Main street, 
Auburn, found a tramp asleep in her 
bed when she got home from a short call 
at one of the neighbor’s houses, Sunday 
night. The tramp, on arising to go 
hence, remarked that he was sleepy, and 
finding the door open, walked in and 
took a nap. 

Capt. A. P. Loud, a retired shipmaster 
of Hampden, died suddenly Thursday 
forenoon in the store of Ara Warren & 
Co., Bangor, from heart trouble. He 
was special Treasury agent at Alaska 
under the former Cleveland administra- 
tion, a highly respected citizen, and has 
commanded many fine ships. 

The Brunswick Veteran Firemen’s 


Association was formally organized Sat-| d 


urday evening. The officers elected are: 
President, Charles E. Townsend; vice 
president, L. D. Snow and H. M. Bow- 
ker; Secretary, H. H. Snow; ‘Treasurer, 
A. G. Hall; foreman, Captain David 
Burt. 

One day last week Hilton & Bradley 
of Dover, threshed and cleaned up 117 
bushels of grain for D. E. Dinsmore of 
that town in 2 hours and 27 minutes run- 
ning time; another day they threshed 
120 bushels for Amasa Gilman in 5 hours. 
In the six days of the week they threshed 
a total of 1018 bushels of grain. 

J. H. Lovejoy of Albany died Oct. 
20th, aged 81. Mr. Lovejoy had held 
many positions of honor in Oxford coun- 
ty and twice represented his district in 
the legislature. He held the office of 
Town Treasurer 44 years in succession, 
resigning in 1890 on account of his 
health. He was postmaster for 50 years. 
Mr. Lovejoy leaves a widow. 

The young people of West Dresden 
organized a lodge at Pownalboro called 
Gem of the Valley Good Templars. The 
following officers were elected: L. D 
Lena Johnson; C. T., B. W. Brannen; 
\. T., Grace M. Hall; R. T., Marguerite 
Kelley; F. S., G. A. Kelley; Tres., May 
Blair; M., Jessie Chatterly; C., Fred 
Weeks; G., Mellie Patten; Sen., Gordan 
Dunham; P. C. T., Miss Hill. 


The insolvency of the Flanders Woolen 
Company of North Dexter causes some- 
thing of a sensation at Dexter. The ex- 
hibit shows that in its two years of work 
the corporation has lost not only its capi- 
tal of $10,000, but has created an in- 
debtedness of $30,000. The available as- 
sets as seen from the face of things 
amount to only about $10,000. Gardiner 
parties have managed the business and 
are the heaviest creditors. 


Burglars blew open the safe in the M. 
C, depot at Sabatis, Monday night. 
Twe holes were drilled in the door and 
powder inserted which blew the door 
out, throwing it six feet away. The of- 
fice door was torn from its hinges and 
smashed into kindling wood, and the 
glass in the window broken out. Onl 
about $1.50 in change was obtained. 
The books and papers were smoked but 
not badly injured. 


The hull of the steamer r, built 
by William McKie, was launched from 
his shipyard at East Boston on Thurs- 
day. The steamer is being built for the 
Boston and Bangor Steamship Company, 
and is one of the two new steamers for 
route between Boston and r. Her 
dimensions are: Length of keel, 266 
feet; length over all, feet; breadth of 
hull, 38 feet; breadth outside of guards, 
a depth of hull, 141g feet; 1600 

ns, 


- 


Detective Harriman, Sheriff Reed and 
Constable Davis arrested Henry Grant in 
Eddington, Saturday night, for robbe 
of the Ed. 





dington Pond. Detective Harriman has 
been working on the case and captured 
Grant a few days ago at his house, but 
Grant’s brother attacked the detective 
and the former escaped to the woods. 
Saturday the officers caught Grant at 
Eddington Pond and brought him to 
Bangor. He was lodged in jail. Grant 
is said to have committed other rob- 
beries. 

Some time ago the creditors of the 
Portland Plush Mill petitioned the court 
for a decree of insolvency. Later some 
of the petitioners asked leave to with- 
draw, and a hearing has been in progress 
at various times as to their right to 
withdraw. Judge Peabody has decided 
to allow them to withdraw. This leaves 
a smaller number of petitioners for in- 
solvency than the law requires. The 
Judge finds that the corporation is in- 
solvent but that it is not in the interest 
of creditors that the property should be 
divided. Gov. Robie therefore continues 
as assignee. 

Hen thieves have been doing more or 
less work at Corinna. The other night 


20 fine fowls were stolen from the prem- | P 


ises of Horace Nelson, together with two 
bags of grain. Mr. Nelson found that a 
team had been in his yard during the 
night, so he followed the tracks a dis- 
tance of 15 miles to the house of Virgil 
Veazie and another man in Hermon. 
The house was 30 rods from the road 
and as he turned to go to it Veavie start- 
ed for the woods. Veazie had some 20 
of the fowl dressed. After a short in- 
terview he owned up to the theiving and 
paid for the fowl. He also settled with 
William Jones a neighbor of Nelson’s 
for 23 fowl, which were stolen the same 
night. The whole bill amounted to 
about $60. 


How Advertising is Done by a Large Concern. 

Advertising has become a science in 
the large centres of business. The 
growth of newspapers, magazines, and 
all publications, has been the direct re- 
sult of advertising. The advertising de- 
partment is the backbone of the news- 
paper, and at the same time the adver- 
tising of any article of merit controls to 
a large extent its sale; consequently the 
publisher and the advertiser meet on 
friendly ground, each helping the other 
to success. 

Twenty years ago it was considered 
quite a big undertaking for an advertiser 
to contract for $50,000 worth of space in 
the newspapers of the country, whereas 


to-day there area number of concerns 
which spend anywhere from $300,000 to 
$600,000 a yearin advertising in this 
country alone. But the article itself 
must back up the advertising. The 
newspapers are the best means for the 
distribution of advertising matter, cost- 
ing less in proportion to the number of 
people reached, and causing the least 
trouble. Still there are other methods 
of distribution which are very effective. 

In 1876 there was organized the firm 
of Scott & Bowne in New York city. 
The members of the firm—Messrs. Alfred 
B. Scott and Samuel W. Bowne—had for 
three years prior to that time been ex- 
perimenting with cod-liver oil and had 
succeeded in making an emulsion which 
came up to the standard fixed by physi- 
cians. Cod-liver oil had been recognized 
by the medical world for years as the 
most nourishing of foods and the pos- 
sessor of unusual remedial properties. 
The objections to it, however, were that 
it. was nauseating to the taste and taxed 
the digestive organs of the body in get- 
ting rid of it. The plain oil was so difti- 
cult of assimilation that even if the 
stomach could retain it the digestive or- 
gans were taxed in dealing with it. 
When Scott’s Emulsion made its appear- 
ance, however, cod-liver oil became 
practicable as both food and medicine, 
and by the year 1880 Scott’s Emulsion 
was fully established among the medical 
profession. There was no etfort made 
to conceal the formula or method of its 
manufacture, as Messrs. Scott & Bowne 
were very anxious to coéperate with 
physicians and improve their emulsion 
in every way possible. 

Messrs. Scott & Bowne believed in 
advertising their preparation from the 
start, the same as they have always be- 
lieved in elevating its standard to the 
highest degree of perfection possible. 
Not having much money, their adver- 
tising during the first few years of their 
business was necessarily small, but in 
about the year 1882 they began branch- 
ing out in newspapers all over this 
country. In 1880 they had established a 
factory in Belleville, Canada, and about 
the same time that they began their 
extensive newspaper advertising in this 
country, they started a factory in Lon- 
on. The newspaper advertising brought 
almost immediate returns, and enabled 
them to extend their business further. 
In 1884 they opened factories at Bar- 
celona, Spain, and Oporto, Portugal. 
In 1885 a factory was started at Milan, 
Italy, and in 1890 the concern went into 
Paris, France. In the meantime, how- 
ever, they had introduced their prepara- 
tion into South America, Central Ameri- 
ca, Mexico and the West Indies. 
Wherever they went they introduced 
their unique trademark of a Norwegian 
fisherman carrying a big cod fish on his 
back, into the newspapers, together with 
other advertising matter, and they also 
distributed cards, circulars, books and 
calendars free. 

Several years ago the firm bought pro- 
perty fronting on Pearl and Rose streets, 
New York city, and last spring there was 
completed the new Scott & Bowne Build- 
ing which is now the home of Scotts’ 
Emulsion. This building is twelve 
stories high and is the most tong <4 
equipped building of its kind in the 
world. 

Prior to this fall it was the policy of 
Scott & Bowne to place all their United 
States advertising through an advertis- 
ing agency in New York city, but the ad- 
vertising department has grown to such 
proportions that it became advisable to 
handle the United States advertising the 
same as foreign countries—that is, from 
the home office. In several countries 
there are still advertising agencies em- 
ployed to a certain extent, but the 
growth of the business necessitates a 
centralization of work under the one 
head of the advertising department in 
New York, which is personally superin- 
tended by Mr. Scott himself, although 
Mr. Scott delegates the details, such as 
the making of contracts, etc., to his 
subordinates. 

Mr. Bowne attends to the financial part 
of this great business, and thus the re- 
sponsibility is divided evenly between 
the members of the concern. 

The purest and best medicinal cod- 
liver oil in the world is made in Norway, 
and it has been to an extent through the 
influence of Scott & Bowne that the 
standard of its manufacture has been 
elevated in thatcountry. Scott & Bowne 
consume a large percentage of all the the 
_ grade medicinal Norway cod-liver 
oil. 

Such has been the growth of Scott’s 
Emulsion, and this is only one instance 
of the development of the legitimate 
advertising of an article of merit. Physi- 
cians and the public generally have 
found by years of experience with Seott’s 
Emulsion that it has t merit, being 
much more effective than plain oil in the 
cure of Wasting Diseases such as Con- 
sumption, Scrofula, Anwmia, Lung and 
Throat Troubles, Loss of Flesh and 
Wasting away of Children, and this ac- 
counts largely for its sale all over the 
world in the countries wherein it is 

vertised. 
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EVERYBODY KNOWS HIM. 


A Prominent Member of the 
Maine Legislature. 


What He Says Will Ring Over the 
Whole Land, 


As the Trumpet Tongued Utterances of one of Our 
Great Men. 


The word of Hon. John R. Prescott, 
formerly a prominent member of the 
Maine legislature, is all powerful. 

Mr. Prescott lives at Rome, Me. 
Everybody knows him, everybody re- 
spects him and everybody believes what 
he says. 

And it is an interesting story which he 
tells and an eloquent tribute which he 
ays. 

“Thirty-two years ago,” he says, I was 
attacked with neuralgia in my face and 
head, mostly confined to the right side. 
There was not often a day or an hour 
that I was not suffering with that terrible 
severe pain, so severe a great many times 
that for several days and nights I could 
not sleep or take any food excepting a 
little gruel. 

‘‘My nerves were terribly affected and 
I grew weak and feeble, as my many 
friends in the State of Maine, and more 
particularly in Kennebec county, will 
certify to. 

‘About five years agoI was taken with 
what the physicians claim to be a liver 
and kidney trouble, a soreness over the 
right kidney; so much so that 1 could 
not bear to be rubbed. 

‘““My bowels were very much consti- 
pated, could not urinate freely, and suf- 
fered severe pain at such times. 

“My troubles increased very much, 
and for the past six months I could not 
get up from my bed in the morning and 
dress me before I would be in pain in 
my back and bowels. 

“T would often be forced to drop down 
and rest me and many times be in such 
pain that I would ery like a child and 
ask why I could not die. 

‘“T have used for the neuralgia all the 
liniments I have ever seen advertised for 
the cure of that disease, and for my 
nerves and kidney and liver trouble I 
have taken so many remedies that they 
are too numerous to mention. 

“TI have been treated by the leading 
physicians of Maine, have also been to 
Massachusetts to be treated by physi- 
cians in Boston, and from all I have re- 
ceived very little benefit. One eminent 
physician said that I could not be cured, 
and many physicians axamined ,me 
and refused to treat me. 

“T had given up taking medicine. 





HON. JOHN R. PRESCOTT, OF MAINE. 


“About the middle of, December 1892, 
my wife had been reading some of the 
testimonials of Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy. She told me 
she wanted me to try one bottle of the 
Nervura. 

“I said to her that I had taken all the 
medicine I should. She sent to A. P 
Cram, the druggist at Mt. Vernon, and 
bought one bottle of the Nervura, and 
said she wanted me to give it a fair trial. 

“IT commenced taking it about the 25th 
of December. When I had taken it 
about two weeks the pain left me entire- 
ly from my back and bowels, and I can 
urinate freely without pain and the neu- 
ralgia troubles me but very little. 

“T gained in weight in the month of 
January twelve and one-half pounds. I 
am 67 years old, and can work now 
every day, while before taking Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve rem- 
edy I could not do any labor excepting 
a few chores. 

“TI hope that any one who is suffering 
from any trouble with the nerves or 
liver or kidneys will give Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy a fair 
trial. I know that they will get relief. 

“T can truly say that I thank God that 
such a medicine as Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy was created, 
and I still thank Him that I was induced 
to take this wonderful medicine. 

“I write this without any solicitation.” 

The cure of so prominent and widely 
known a public man as the Hon. John 
R. Prescott has created an immense stir 
throughout the entire State of Maine. 
His friends and acquaintances are sur- 
prised, nay, amazed, at his cure, for 
they had long looked upon his recovery 
as hopeless. People are calling on him 
from New Sharon, Mercer, Belgrade, 
Mt. Vernon and Rome, and people are 
writing him from all over the country, 
inquiring about the remarkable facts of 
this cure by this truly wonderful health- 
giver, Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy. 

It is purely vegetable and harmless, 
and all druggists sell it for $1. We 
would add, also, that it is the discovery 
and prescription of a well known physi- 
cian, Dr. Greene of 34 Temple Place, 
Boston, Mass., who can be consulted 
free, personally or by letter. 





The schgoner Victory, Captain Stewart, 
which arrived in Portland, Tuesday, from 
Boston to load for the East, was the 
scene of a sad accident Saturday night, 
when about five miles off Wood Island. 
A Russian sailor named Peter Ericson 
was standing on the rail, trimming 
the fore sheet. By a slatting of 
the boom he was knocked overboard, 
Captain Stewart saw him go and 
threw him a rope. Ericson grasped 
this, but was so encumbered with his 
heavy oveacoat and so numb with cold 
that he could not hold on, and he sunk 
to his death. He had been overboard 
twice before this season, but had been 
rescued. The third time was fatal. 

A sailor who went by the name of 
John Somers, of the schooner Lester A. 
Lewis, fell overboard Monday afternoon 
at Bangor, and was drowned. Dis- 
charge papers found about him bear 
the name of John Claas, which is thought 
to be his right name. 


Sherman Tufts, son of Oren Tufts, 
Esq., of Kingfield, had a very narrow 
escape from a terrible death, recently. 


He loaded nearly 1000 feet of green 
spruce on his cart, and while getting 
onto his load, the horses started quickly, 
and he was thrown to the ground, the 
wheel passing over his chest. Mr. Tufts 
could not breathe when he was picked 
up, and air had to be forced into his 
lungs for some moments. No bones 
were broken. The injured man is now 
doing well. 








Reported for the Maine Farmer. 
FRUIT GROWERS’ MEETING. 


In the Midst of the Apple District—Straw- 
berry Culture and other Small Fruits—Or- 
charding—Fruit Exhibit. 

The officers of the Maine State Pomo- 
logical Society, since the increase of the 
State stipend by the last legislature, 
have had the extension of work by the 
society under consideration. The 
premium list this year was extended to 
the amount of about $150; a beautiful 
cooler was made for the preservation of 
greenhouse flowers during the fair, and 
other meaures have been under consid- 
eration for holding more public meetings. 
The first of these meetings was held in 
the Town Hall, Winthrop, Oct. 26th, un- 
der the direction of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

The Executive Committee also held a 
business session at which time arrange- 
ments were perfected for the payment 
of the premiums, awarded at the last 
fair, amounting to the sum of $542.85. 
An invitation to hold the next winter 
meeting in Union was received from the 
President of the North Knox Agricultur- 
al Society, and the committee voted to 
accept the invitation, but were unable to 
fix the date without consulting the 
speakers, who are expected to take part 
in the meeting. It was also agreed to 
offer not less than $50 in premiums for 
the winter meeting. 

Ata meeting of the Board of Agri- 
culture held in Winthrop, Jan. 17, 1868, 
a provisional organization of the Pomo- 
logical Society was effected with Hon. 
Z. A. Gilbert as President, and George 
B. Sawyer, Secretary. From this organi- 
zation the society has been steadily at 
work in this State, holding its public 
meetings and exhibitions. Under these 
circumstances it seemed especially ap- 
propriate that the first public meeting of 
the Executive Committee should be held 
in the place where a quarter of a century 
ago its organized work was initiated. 

The fruit growers of the town were 
active in their efforts to promote the in- 
terests of the meeting, and as a result 
there was a good intelligent audience in 
the Town Hall at both sessions, and an 
excellent exhibition of fruit. 

Among the members of the society out- 
side of Winthrop who were in attend- 
ance, were President Chas. S. Pope, 
Manchester; Vice President D. P. True, 
J.eeds Centre; Secretary D. H. Knowlton, 
Farmington; Willis A. Luce, Union, of 
the Executive Committee; Prof. W. M. 
Munson, of the State College; W. P. 
Atherton, Hallowell; Henry T. Leech, 
Monmouth. 

Orcharding 
Was the subject announced for the after- 
noon session. President Pope was the 
first speaker. As a result of his success 
in orcharding he presented many help- 
ful and practical ideas on the starting of 
the orchard. The location being deter- 
mined, the first essential to success is to 
obtain good trees. Inthe purchase of 
nursery stock too often the price rules 


Jregardless of the quality. A mistake 


made in setting poor trees can never be 
corrected. Get trees as near home as 
possible, but be sure to get good ones. 
Don’t set Baldwins that have been graft- 
ed in the nursery. He had practiced 
setting seedling trees, and graft into the 
limbs as soon as the trees are of suf- 
ficient size. He has set Ben Davis, 
Haas and Talman Sweet, these being 
hardy varieties. After the trees are 
well grown he grafts into the limbs Bald- 
wins and such other varieties as he may 
desire. 

Experience has taught him many les- 
sons as to the time of setting trees. He 
used to wait until the soil was in good 
condition for planting corn, but now he 
sets his trees as early in the spring as 
the frosts and rains will permit. The 
trees should be set before the buds swell, 
so as to give the roots a chance to start 
before the leaves begin to grow. If the 
roots get an early start the tree will 
make a better growth the first year. 
There isa great advantage in grafting 
your own trees, for in this way alone you 
are sure what varieties of fruit you are 
going to have when the trees begin to 
bear. There are few 6rchardists who 
have bought trees without being disap- 
pointed when the apples appear. All 
over the State thousands of trees have 
not proved true to name. 

It will avoid sunscald in the trees if 
they are inclined a little towards the 
southwest. Great care should be taken 
to have the soil firmly pressed down 
about the roots. As a rule he never 
cuts back the limbs of the tree he is 
setting unless they are bruised. If the 
roots are short, and there are too many 
limbs, cut off the lower ones. Some- 
times when the last year’s growth is 
large, or there are few limbs, cut back 
the limbs so asto be in proportion to 
the roots. Did not believe in setting 
the trees in the fal’. It might do to get 
ready in the fall, but he would wait till 
spring before he set trees. If trees are 
to be set in the fall they should be set 
early in October. 

In setting out trees, the distance 
should be determined somewhat by the 
variety. The upright growers may be 
set as near as 20 feet of one another, but 
more spreading varieties like the Tomp- 
kins, should be 40 or 45 feet apart. 
The most desirable size of trees is three- 
fourths of an inch to aninch in diameter. 
After the trees are set for several years 
a hoed crop may be grown to advantage, 
though you cannot expect a good crop 
from the ground and another from the 
trees. Itis avery good idea to mulch 
the trees when they are first set, as the 
mulch will keep the soil moist and keep 
back the grass. He did not believe that 
anyone in Maine had been guilty of ap- 
plying too much manure to orchards, 
there is rather danger in using too little 
so that the trees suffer for a want of suf- 
ficient plant food. Ordinary manure 
from the yard and stable is good enough, 
but if commercial fertilizers are to be 
used bone meal and some form of potash 
are the most desirable. 

Willis A. Luce followed with the re- 
sults of hisown experience. The supply 
of manure has been insufficient and to in- 
crease it he has pastured both sheep and 
hogs in the orchard. Pigs will do good 
work but he objected to old hogs as 
they learn how to get the apples off the 
trees and sometimes damage the trees. 
Hogs will work over the surface and 
leave it nice and mellow, though he 
had never been able to make them level 
it up. Both sheep and swine eat the 
windfalls and wormy apples, and in this 
way are very valuable aids to the or- 
chardists. From an orchard pastured 
with swine last year he has raised a good 
crop of apples this year. There are few- 
er worms when the apples are used up 
in this manner. He seemed to think 
the apple trees needed potash more than 
any other fertilizer. 

Professor Munson added that potash 
was the fertilizer most needed by bear- 
ing trees. Hard wood ashes are perhaps 
the best, as they contain both potash 
and phosphoric acid. Ashes and ground 
bone applied together make an admirable 
fertilizer, and the potash gives the fruit 
the most delicate flavor. Some one 
asked if salt was good, and the Profes- 
sor replied that salt of itself had no fer- 
tilizing value, but its mechanical influ- 
ence is often beneficial in causing the 
soil to give up fertilizing material for 
the plant. Eight to ten bushels to the 
acre will be a sufficient quantity of salt 
to use. 

W. P. Atherton of Hallowell told the 
mistakes he made in setting trees too 
near together. Somehow he was unable 
to look ahead and see how large the 
trees were going to be. He referred to 





Dr. Hoskins, who advocated setting 
trees 30 by 15 feet and then cutting out 
every other row, after the branches 
begin to meet. In fertilizing he had 
used all the manure of the farm. He 
had tried sheep and swine. He was 
much pleased with the work done in the 
orchard this fall. He was going to put 
on some bone meal and ashes, and harrow 
both in well. 

Reference was made to the subject of 
pruning, and Mr. Pope, in response to 
several growers, said that for growth he 
would prune before the leaves start, but 
for fruit prune in the summer. Large 
limbs he preferred to cut off in April or 
May. Wounds caused by pruning at this 
season will begin to heal over at once. 
Cutting limbs in summer gives the tree 
a check which tends to the formation of 
fruit buds. With young, healthy trees, 
it makes very little difference what the 
season is, but he thought pruning was 
often carried too far. 

In the matter of spraying, Prof. Mun- 
son stated that he was willing to go on 
record that spraying with the Bordeaux 
mixture would control the apple scab. 
Possibly there might be a question as to 
the best time in which to apply it. The 
ravages of the Codlin moth are very 
much reduced by the use of Paris green. 
Use one pound to 250 gallons of water. 
Spray after the blossoms have fallen. 

Secretary Knowlton spoke of the im- 
portance of setting an orchard in good 
land. It does not pay to use rocky or 
hilly land, that cannot be cultivated. 
Good orchard land in most parts of the 
State can be had for $10 to $50 an acre. 
He also spoke of the individuality of 
varieties of apples. Each has its own 
flavor, color and size. Each, likewise, 
has its likes and dislikes of the plant 
food within its reach. He hoped the 
time would come when more would be 
known of these individual properties, so 
to speak, of the fruit and the tree. 

Small Fruits. 

Mr. Willis A. Luce, who has had a 
wide experience in the cultivation of 
small fruits for the market on his farm 
in Union, was the principal speaker of 
the evening. He spoke of the profits of 
strawberry culture, and then said any 
land that would grow corn to advantage 
would grow strawberries to a fair crop. 
Make the ground smooth before setting 
the plants, and have the rows straight, 
four feet apart, and the plants 20 inches 
inthe row. Straight rows permit the 
use of the cultivator without danger of 
tearing up the plants—and it also per- 
mits of working close to the plants. 
Spread out the roots carefully and press 
the dirt firmly about the roots, and be 
careful to have the crown of the plant 
come about the same as it grew before it 
was removed. Two good hands will set 
about a thousand plants a day. Culti- 
vate as soon as the weeds start and keep 
it up through$the season. Cut off the first 
runners and do not permit the vines to 
bear any fruit the first year. 

He recommended the following vari- 


ties: Crescent Seedling first, then Charles 5 


Dowing, Wilson, Jessie, Sharpless, 
Parker Earle, Manchester, Bubach. He 
also recommended Michel’s Early and 
thought it a good variety to set with the 
Crescent Seedling. He used swale hay 
for covering in the winter to prevent in- 
jury from freezing out. Use most of the 
mulching between the rows, and put 
only a slight covering over the plant it- 
self. Strawy stable manure also makesa 
good mulch. Girls make better pickers 
than boys as they are more careful. In 
marketing use only clean boxes and 
crates, and offer only good fruit. 

Other small fruits require about the 
same conditions of soil; raspberries 
should be set six feet apart, and black- 
berries eight, current and gooseberries 
in rows six feet apart and the plants 
three feet. 

Secretary Knowlton followed and 
briefly referred to the ease with which 
enough fruit for the family can be raised. 
Set strawberry plants in long rows three 
or four feet apart, and let the old horse 
draw the cultivator through the first 
season as often as once every week or 
ten days. Pinch off the blossoms and 
the early runners. Then if you didn’t 
want todo more, the plants will take 
care of themselves, and the following 
year without any care will bear a good 
crop of berries. In the interior of the 
State mulching is not necessary. The 
snow is a good mulch and will hold the 
plants in place. Near the coast mulch- 
ing is necessary, and in the interior it 
will do no harm. He spoke in praise of 
the Bubach and Haverland; the latter 
the past year was a great favorite with 
him. The berries were large and of fine 
flavor, while the vines are strong growers 
and free from rust and blight. 

Excellent music was furnished bya 
quartette consisting of Charles E. Moore, 
A. H. Webb, Miss ‘Cochrane and Mrs. 
Maxfield, while Mrs. Carrie Osborne pre- 
sided at the piano. Miss Cochrane and 
Mr. Moore each sangasolo. A vote of 
thanks was tendered to the good people 
of Winthrop for their cordial reception 
and the use of the hall. All were well 
pleased with the new work the society 
is undertaking, and many wishes were 
expressed that the annual winter meet- 
ing might be held in the same place at 
the earliest date the welfare of the so- 
ciety will permit. 

The Fruit Exhibition. 

Tables were spread across the hall in 
front of the stage for the reception of 
the fruit, and they were well covered 
with apples and pears, while in the 
centre were baskets and vases of flowers 
tastily arranged. Mrs. Pope showed 9 
plates, including Baldwins, Mother and 
Fallawater. Mrs. Francis Hoyt had 4 
plates, and a vase of flowers; among 
them was a fine plate of Winthrop 
Greenings. George Howard, one of 
Winthrop’s large orchardists, showed 
12 plates, one of which was Black Ox- 
fords. Rutillus Alden had several plates 
of apples of excellent quality. C. A. 
Perley showed several plates of apples 
and some very nice pears. A. P. King 
had some nice, large King of Tompkins. 
C. E. Moore a plate of fine Beurre Bose 
pears. W. H. Keith made a good ex- 
hibition of winter apples and pears. S. 
B. Page had some Roxbury Russets 
grown in 1892, and several other plates 
of apples grown this year, among which 
were some choice specimens of Twenty 
Ounce. J. Henry Moore brought in 
several varieties, and the Baldwins were 
especially fine. J. W. True of Leeds 
Centre had several plates of fruit, amon 
which were Vicar of Wakefield and 
Seckel pears, and some nice quince. In 
addition to these there were several other 
exhibitors of fruit. In all there were 
nearly 200 plates. Its excellent quality 
was noticed by all. It may be said that 
the people of Winthrop know how to 
raise good apples, and take a just pride 
in showing them. 


The State Fair whittied down its debt 
$2,000 this year, notwithstanding the 
bad weather it had. A year or two with 
good weather for its shows will put it 
in pretty good shape; and on the con- 
trary, a week of rainy weather would 
put it indebt still more. As long as it 
gains even $2,000 a year, and keeps its 
property in repair, it is doing well. 
—Gardiner Reporter-Journal. 


Adolph Swinson of Caribou was 
driving his double team down the hill, 
by the station, when he met with quite 
an accident. He was sitting on a half 
barrel, and in attempting to hold the 
horses back, pulled so hard on the reins 
that he pulled himself and the half 
barrel over the front part of the wagon. 
The vehicle passed over the unfortunate 








man’s leg, and fractured it below the 
knee. ; 


GRANGE NEWS AND NOTES. 


—Turner Grange held a very profitable 
meeting at their hall on Saturday last, 
one hundred and fifty members being 
present. Nine new members were re- 
ceived into full fellowship and partook 
of the harvest feast. Several new ap- 
plications for membership were received. 
Bro. C. A. Bonney, who has traveled 
widely in the far West, and on the Pacific 
coast, read a well prepared and most 
interesting paper on the comparative ad- 
vantages to the young farmer of the 
West and the East. 


—The members of the Grange at Frye- 
burg Centre propose to make their 
meetings more interesting than ever, 
the coming winter. 

—The Grangers of West Paris, are 
making some repairs on the inside of 
their hall. 


—Resolutions of respect on the death 

of Rufus A. Chase of Wescustago Grange 
P. of H., No. 27, North Yarmouth: 
_ Whereas: It has pleased four all-wise God 
in his infinite wisdom to call from this life 
our brother Rufus A. Chase to a life beyond 
where there is no parting; and desiring to 
show our respect for our dear brother there- 
fore be it: 

Resolved: That it is buta just tribute tothe 
memory of the departed brother to say that 
we mourn for one who was a kind husband 
and father, agree friend and neighbor and 
was worthy of love and respect. 

Resolved: That the sympathy of this 
Grange be conveyed to the family of our de- 
ceased brother committing them in this hour 
of their sorrow to the kind consolation of Him 
who doeth all things well. 

Resolved: That ourcharter be draped for 
thirty days, that these resolutions be plac 
on our records and that a copy be sent to the 
bereaved family, a copy to the Press an 
Maine Farmer for publication. : 

. 8. BARSTow, | Committee 
M. J. Barsvow, on 
N.S. SHurtierr,) Resolutions. 

—Piscataquis Pomona Grange met 
with Valley Grange, Thursday, Oct. 19th. 
Six subordinate Granges were represent- 
ed, and although not doing much pro- 
gressive work, the reports from the del- 
egates show that they are holding their 
own. Bro. E. O. Stoddard, Master of 
Valley Grange, extended a cordial wel- 
come to visiting friends. Worthy Chap- 
lain responded in behalf of Pomona. 
The entertainment by Valley Grange 
was as follows: Song by the choir; se- 
lect readings by Wm. Pearson and Effie 
Crafts; song by Rena Herring; reading 
by Evelyn Herring; recitation by Genie 
Whittier; song by Mrs. E. O. Stoddard; 
readings by E. O. Stoddard and Mrs. 
Zelda Davis; song by E. O. Stoddard. 
Mrs. Ellen Farrar, Master of Queen City 
Grange, and Miss Watson of Norway 
Grange were called on and made some 
interesting remarks. The subject for 
discussion was taken up, but owing to 
the lateness of the hour it was thought 
best to continue the discussion at the 
next meeting, which will be held with 
East Dover Grange the third Thursday 
in November, with the following pro- 
gramme: 

1. Opening exercises. 

2. Conferring d S. 

3. Address of welcome by East Dover Grange. 

4. Response by Central Grange. 
port of Granges and Business. 

6. Refreshments. 

7. Entertainment by East Dover Grange. 

8. “Natural Resourcesof Piscataquis County,” 
by 8S. T. Daggett. 

9. “Benets “ Demarest Contests,” by E. M. 
yetchell. 

10. Continuation of discussion of suggestions 
for Grange work the coming months. 

aders, Bros. Thomas Daggett and C. 

A. Howard, Sisters J. 5. Bearce and B. 8. 


Ayer. 
MRS. B. S. Aver, Sec’y. 


Swanville Locals. 

Swanville W. C. T. U. was lately or- 
ganized at Mrs. M. F. Nickerson’s by Miss 
A. A. Hicks of Belfast, which organiza- 
tion was officered as follows: Mrs. A. 
L. Chase, President; Mrs. Z. L. Downs, 
Secretary; Mrs. A. E. Nickerson, Treas- 
urer; Mrs. M. F. Nickerson, Vice Presi- 
dent; Mrs. V. A. Brown, Vice President 
at Large. Superintendents of Depart- 
ments: Flower Mission, Miss M. M. 
Nickerson; Temperance in 8. 8., Mrs. L. 
N. Patterson; Sabbath Observance, Mrs. 
T. C. Smart; Social Purity, Mrs. M. P. 
Greeley; Juvenile Department, Miss H. 
M. Nickerson; Assistant, Mrs. Hattie 
Phillipps. 











Mrs. Christina 
of Bangor, Me. 


Good _ Advice 


Faithfully Followed Cave 
Cood Results 


Impure Blood and Weak Stomach, 

“Tf I had not at the advice of a good friend 
three years ago began taking Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, I sincerely believe I sheuld be dead. 

i Had a Bad Humor 

that would not yield to any treatment. My 
stomach was also very weak. I suffered badly 
and was hardly able to get around, whenI be- 
gan taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I began to im- 
prove slowly until after I had taken some 10 or 


12 bottles, I considered myself well emce 
more. I take a bottle occasionally now so as 
to be sure and keep my blood in good condition. 
that there may be no return of my trouble. 


Hood’s =: Cures 


recommend Hood's Sarsaparilla to my friends. 
It did me so much good that it seems as if it 
must do others guvod.” CHRISTINA 
TEMPLE, Pancor, Me. 














Hooop’'s Pit L& cure Constipation by restoring 
the peristaltic actiou of the alimentary canal. 








PRESCRIPTIONS 
Carefully Prepared 


— by— 


Registered Apothecaries 


THE FULLER DRUG STORE, 


Augusta, . Maine. 


COTSWOLD BUCKS. 


Ihave a lot of_large square Buck Lambs 
e Lambs and Yearling Ewes for sale, all 
which will be record Prices low. Also 
will sell my imported maging back Commo- 
dore No. 4750 after Oct. 15. Write for prices 








or call and “OSCAR Sime 





Tobacco 


Insures pleasure. 


Be Sure to get it. 





A Wonder-_. 
working 


quarter is the 25 cents 
invested in a box of 


Beecham’s 
(ese) Pills 


(Tasteless) 
—a medicine that in 
numberless cases, will 
give relief promptly. 
46 


Philosophy Teaches 


that what has been may be 
again. You who suffer from 
Dyspepsia and _ Biliousness 
should place more confidence 
in the medicine proven by 
forty years’ curing record, 
than some newly advertised 
sarsaparilla or an imitation of 
the True L. F. Medicine 
This is the philosopher’s stone 
that will bring back health. 
Look for large Red Letters, 
*L. F.” 


FOR BOSTON! 


3 Trips pel Week. 















ee 
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COMMENCING 


Tuesday, Sept. 12 


Steamer DELLA CoLLins will leave Augusta 
at 1 P. M., Hallowell at 1.30. connecting with 
the new and elegant Steamer, 


Kennebec, 


which leaves Gardiner at 3, Richmond 4 an 
Bath at 6 P. M., Tuesdays, Thursdays an 
Saturdays. : 
RETURNING, will leaye Boston, Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday Evenings at 50’clock. 
Remember that we are now selling round 
trip tickets good for remainder of season at 
greatly reduced rates. 
Jas. B. Drake, President. 


ALLEN PARTRIDGE, Agent, A 


HIRAM FULLER, Agent, Hallowell. 
W. J. TURNER, Agent, Gardiner. 


- | 








Messenger’s Notice. 
ce of the Sheriff of Kennebec County, 
Oct. 30, A. D. 1893. 

ST ATE OF MAINE—Kennepec, ss: This 
is to give notice that on the thirtieth doy 
of October, A. D. 1893, a Warrant in Insol- 
vency was issued out of the Court of Insol- 
vency for said County of Kennebec, against 
the estate of Jacon P. Bickrorp, ad- 
judged to be an Insolvent Debtor, on 

etition of said Debtor, which petition was 

led on the thirtieth day of Octo- 
ber, A. D., 1893, to which date inter- 
est on claims is to be computed; That the pay- 
ment of any debts to or by said Debtor, and the 
transfer and delivery of any property by him 
are forbidden by law; That a meeting of the 
Creditors of said Debtors, to prove their debts 


and choose one or more aasignpes of his 
estate, will be held at a Court of Insolvency 
to be holden at the Probate Court Room, in 
Augusta, on_the thirteenth day of No- 
vember, D. 1893, at two o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

Given under my hand the date first above 
written. WM. H. LIBBY, 


Deputy Sheriff, as Messenger of the Court of 
nsolvency for said county of Kennebec. 
2t52 
TOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the sub- 
4X scriber has been duly appointed Admin- 
istrator on the estate of DANrEL CAMPBELL, 
late of Litchfield, in the County of Kenne- 
bec, deceased, intestate, and has undertaken 
that trust by giving bond as the law directs: 
ll persons, therefore, having demands 
ainst the estate of said deceased, are de- 
sired toexhibit the same for settlement; and 
all indebted to said estate are requested to 
make immediate payment to 
Oct, 23, 1893. James E. Capen. 
~ 


ENNEBEC COUNTY... . Jn Probate C 
at Augusta, on the fourth Monday 
October, 1893. 

On petition for appointment of JEREMIAH 
McCartuey, Administrator on estate of 
MIcHzL CosTELLo, late of Chelsea, deceased : 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the fourth 
Monday of November next, in the Maine Farm- 
er, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that all 

ersons interested may attend at a Proba 

Sourt, then to be holden at Anguste, 
show cause, if any, why the prayer of sai 
petition should not be granted. 

G. T. STEVENS, Judge. 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 5 


GOOD COODS 
LOWEST PRICES 


THE FULLER DRUG STORE, 


Augusta, __- _ Maine. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Best Terms, unequalled facilities, largest 
and finest stock, W. & T. Smirn Co. 

















Geneva, Nu, Established 1846. 5tést 
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THE MAINE FARMER: An Agricultural and Family Newspaper. November 2, 1898. 





Poetry. 








FALLING LEAVES. 


Around me fiy the falling leaves— 
In vain their fate my spirit grieves, 
For nature grants us no repricves. 


Throughout the world she holds her sway, 
Her laws must men and leaves obey, 
From dust they spring. to dust decay. 


Yet while this requiem we sing, 
Our faith looks forward to the spring 
That shall the Resurrection bring. 


Back to the earth for earth's own sake 
The falling leaves themselves betake, 
But soon in beauty shall awake. 


Awhile they mingle with the soil, 
Till nature’s unremitting toil 
Shall reproduce with nought of moil. 


As fall the leaves our dear ones fall, 
When comes to each the silent call; 
Nor long the grave shall them enthrall 


Ah, why begrudge them nature’s sleep? 
Why deem the grave so dark, so deep, 
Or tears of hopeless sorrow weep? 


For sleeping mortals comes the spring 
And joy with morn’s awakening: 
Immortal life the day shall bring. 


E’en death is part of nature's plan, 
And hath been since the world began, 
Sweet death, unerring friend of man. 


Such are the thouchts my fancy weaves 

With brightest hues of falling leaves— 

No more my thoughtful spirit grieves. 
—Robert M. Offord, in N. Y. Observer. 


Our Story Celler. 
JOHN BLUNT, JOURNALIST 


How His Presence of Mind Won 
Him a Wife. 

















The tube that stuck out of the wall 
at the right of the city editor’s desk 
emitted a long, high-keyed wailing note 
of distress. At least it was distress to 
the man who heard it. Every day he 
threatened to have something done by 
way of having that speaking tube fixed, 
so it wouldn't give forth such blood- 
curdling wails, and every day he forgot 
it, and so every day for seven or eight 
years, ever so many times a day, the 
city editor’s spine was traversed by cold 
chills resultant from the shock of hear- 
ing the unholy cries of that speaking 
tube. One can’t, one really can’t, get 
used to some things. 

The “old man” answered the call of 
the tube, and then remarked in a blunt, 
forcible way he had, which always 
made the young man whose name was 
spoken drop everything else and come 
to his door in double quick time: 

*Hornick!” 

“Yessir!” and Mr. Hornick, who was 
a big, tall, good-natured, bland young 
man, rose from his lounging position, 
took his pipe from his mouth and flew 
to answer the summons. 

“If Blunt comes in this afternoon,” 
said the ‘‘old man,” “‘tell him to go up to 
Mr. Burney’s office at once. Mr. Burney 
wants to see him.” 

“Yessir,” and Mr. Hornick returned 
to the contemplation of smoke rings 
and air castles. 

The “Blunt” referred to was a certain 
John Blunt, who had attained more or 
less celebrity as a producer of sketches, 
verse, ‘‘special stuff” and syndicate let- 
ters, and was employed on the Conti- 
nent as a special writer for the Sunday 
edition and for certain emergencies. 
He didn’t do much work at the office, 
but used to stroll into the city room al- 
most every day, throw his lengthy 
frame into a chair, his feet on a desk, 
and swap yarns with "th: boys,” who 
looked upon him variously (according 
to the length of time they had done 
regular new spaper work)—as a lazy, 
bright chap, who might raake a good 
reporter if he dropped his indolent 
ways and “hustled,” or as an especially 
fortunate fellow who had some reputa- 
tion, “signed his stuff’ and didn’t have 
todo assignment and hark to the call 
of the city editor or the man at the 
desk. 

Blunt loafed in about four o’clock, 
which was ‘his usual hour for appear- 
ing at the office, itresh, smiling and 
debonnaire, with the somewhat un- 
original remark addressed to Hornick: 

“Hullo, Dubs.” 

“Hullo, Grub street,” answered the 
gentleman addressed, with his usual 
good-natured smile. “Alive? Say, the 
old man wants you.” 

‘“‘Me? What old man?” 

“Burney. Wants you right off, I be- 
lieve. Probably is going to ask you to 
hold his job while he goes to Hudson’s 
bay or somewhere.” 

“Probably,” assented Blunt, as he 
passed into the hall. 

“Mr. —ah—Blunt,” said the manag- 
ing editor (who knew Blunt’s name 
well enough, but was trying to re 
member something his wife had told 
him to bring home), ‘thave a chair.” 

Blunt sat down. The managing edi- 
tor wheeled ‘round and looked at him, 
as he spoke, rapidly: 

“Mr. Blunt, you understand the work 
that has been mapped out for you to 
attend to this fall? Well, you will 
need to start in fresh on that. I have 
been thinking it over, and have de- 
cided that it wouldn’t do you any harm 
to take a little rest—you see, I know 
how much you work, whether others 
do or not. Now, every man on this pa- 
per gets a two-weeks’ vacation every 
year, with salary for that time paid in 
advance. I want you, Mr. Blunt, to 
drop all the work you have on hand— 
everything—and put in what is left of 
July and the month of August at the 
Summer resorts. Your salary will be 
paid now for that time, and we shall 
expect from you only such letters as 
you may feel like sending us—prefera- 
bly, one breezy letter from each place 
to which you may happen togo. That’s 
all. Come in and see me to-morrow 
when you get ready to leave. The 
cashier will fix you for money and 
transportation.” 

Bluat murmured his surprised thanks, 
and stumbled out. Had the millen- 
nium arrived, unberalded? He stopped 
outside and pinched himself, to make 
sure that he, John Blunt, grinder-out 
of ‘‘special stuff,” was awake and un- 
influenced by liquor. Then, very sen- 
sibly, he decided that his senses had 
not deceived him, and he went in and 
told “Dubs” of the luck that had come 
his way—whereat “Dubs” smiled ex- 
pansively, and was presently seen, in 
company with the “special,” looking 
expectantly over a tall counter ata 
white-coated, white-aproned, hair-oiled, 
natty personage, who was mixing some- 
thing into some cracked ice which re- 
posed in a tall glass. 


John Blunt chose Forest lake as the 
résort which he would first favor with 
his presence. Forest lake was nota 
“popular” summer resort. This fact 
was rather in its favor than otherwise, 
although there are persons who might 
not think so. {t happened to be one of 
those small, quiet places of which few 
of the resort-going public ever hear, 





“Ay 





but which are deligntiul im their very 
insignificance and exclusiveness. At 
Forest lake one was quite, quite cer- 
tain not to tind the sweet-scented dry 
goods clerk or the ubiquitous, other- 
wise entirely inoffensive, dude. Onlya 
few families had cottages at Forest 
lake—of these, those who had no grand- 
fathers had enough money to make 
them forgivable—and but one hotel ex- 
isted, and that one was rather under- 
sized, perfectly kept, and very particu- 
lar as to whom it sheltered. ; 

So, naturaliy, Forest lake was quiet, 
and that was what John Blunt wanted. 
He had a half-defined plot for what 
might prove to be the long-looked for 
great American novel; he wanted quiet 
in which to let the aforesaid plot devel- 
op, and conceived that Forest lake 
would be just the place to help him out. 

He was perfectly right, and his plans 
might have worked beautifully had it 
yot been for one fact. At Forest lake, 
yn the very night of ‘his arrival, he met 
vomebody he knew. Now, ordinarily, 
this state of affairs is inconsequential 
One may almost anywhere meet some 
one one has met elsewhere, but one 
asually feels privileged tu shun him or 
her somewhat after the interchange of 
ordinary courtesies. In this case, how- 
ever, it was difterent. The somebody 
involved was not a person who could, 
should or would be passed by with the 
scant attentions which (Allah be 
praised!) it is our privilege, our inalien- 
able God-given right to half bestow 
upon our fellow beings who live and 
breathe and have their being for some 
inscrutable reason, and who must (for 
they move about) be met and associated 
with. 

This somebody was a young woman 
—as most somebodies who are worth 
meeting are apt to be. She was not an 
ordinary young woman, barring the 
facts that she -had a good appetite, ex- 
cellent digestion, a vulgarly healthy 
complexion and tie tendency to dress 
well with which so many of these latter 
day girls of ours are affected. On the 
other hand, she was entirely charming 
and unusual. She was very, very 
pretty—there was only one opinion on 
that subject, at least among the men of 
her acquaintance—but she had brains. 
She had, also, a wealthy, indulgent 
papa, and an inclination, coupled with 
the ability, to write clever prose and 
verse. 

These be incongruities, yet, withal, 
in combination delightful. Moreover, 
she had had serious talks with Blunt 
about things literary, had asked his 
advice and—greatest of all—was as 
much an admirer of his work as was 
one John Blunt. Something of this 
Blunt had learned from -her at their 
first meeting, which occurred at a ses- 
sion of a club of literary dilettantes to 
which both happened to belong. 

Miss Devens was delighted to see 
him. She liked Blunt very much and, 
besides, young men rather shunned 
Forest lake as “stupid,” so the new- 
comer was a decided acquisition. Hence, 
before Blunt had had sufficient time to 
find where he was he had been intro- 
duced to everybody, had danced with 
almost everybody, and at twelve 
o’clock midnight sat in a little alcove 
with Miss Devens watching the throng 
of dancers and ‘non-combatants,” 
aware that he would be expected to 
speak to everyone of them next day, 
and wondering how on earth he was 
going to remember all those names. 
At this hour he was rather dazed and 
inclined to view ruefully his shattered 
plans about ‘‘plotting’—but, later in 
his stay at Forest lake, he could not re- 
member that he had been especially 
grieved over the unexpected turn of 
events. 


“Whew! aint it hot?” wheezed 
“Dubs,” pat" tically, if ungrammatic- 
ally, as he vigorously mopped his damp 
brow for the first time in two minutes. 
‘Wish I were out of this for just about 
two weeks, right now. ‘Dibs’ must be 
having a genial time with himself, loaf- 
ing around at summer resorts. See his 
letter in the Sunday paper?” he in- 
quired of the man at the next desk. 

‘Whose? Blunt’s? Yes. ‘Say, he 
must be having a good time at Forest 
lake. It was the first place he struck, 
and he hasn’t budged yet. Thought he 
was going to take ’em all in?” 

“Dunno,” said ‘Dubs,” doubtfully. 
‘He must’ve run up against some at- 
traction. He’s been there nearly three 
weeks now, and hasn’t written me 
since he first arrived, so he must be 
busy.” 

Blunt was having a good time, and 
he was rather busy. Miss Devens liked 
boating and fishing and tennis and 
moonlight strolls, in which preference 
Blunt coincided to the extent that pres- 
ently Miss Devens’ other friends amonz 
the few men there had toamuse them- 
selves without much of the solace of 
her society; and Papa Devens was like 
to have a fit, so nearly overcome was he 
with nervous apprehension at the way 
that penniless scribbler monopolized 
his daughter. In fact, so apprehensive 
was he that he mentioned the matter to 
the young woman herse/f one morning. 
He was very anxious, he assured her, 
that she make a suitable and worthy 
alliance; and he viewed with disfavor 
the attentions of this young man, who 
while worthy enough in some ways, 
was a nobody and penniless at that. 
‘‘And I trust,” he added, “that you will 
give him no encouragement, for I 
should certainly decline, Harriet, to 
consent to your—your becoming en- 
gaged to him.” 

Whereat Harriet, who had been 
listening smilingly throughout, blushed 
prettily, and said, laughingly: 

“Nonsense, papa! The very idea! 
Why, neither of us ever dreamed of 
such nonsensical things!’ And then 
she tripped away to join the ‘‘penni- 
less nobody,” who was tinkering with 
the row-locks of her boat down at the 
landing, while Mamma Devens, a gen- 
tle smile on her sweet face, leaned back 
in her chair and looked at the pair ap- 
provingly. It was not so very, very 
long since Ralph Devens, millionaire, 
was a “penniless nobody,” yet he had 
never been less dear to her for all that, 
nor had that state of affairs ever de- 
tracted from her happiness. Mamma 
Devens had a young heart and a sneak- 
ing affection for penniless, bright young 
men, John Blunt being an object of 
special preference. All of which was 
well enough, so far as it went, for John 
Blunt. 

For, be it known, the statement 
made by Harriet Devens on that bright 
morning had been half unadvised as- 
sertion, half fib. That both of those 
young persons had had at least some 
thought of the “nonsensical things” re- 
ferred to so lightly ty Harriet was 
demonstrated that evening. The 
weather and the hour were propitious, 


the moon shone caressingly, the voices | ings. 


of the night sang of romance—and 
John Blunt, whe had been rowing 
“double” with Miss Devens, chose that 


occasion to tell her something that had | enough?” 
been keeping him awake o’ nights, and | cup broke twenty-five cents all up.”— 
suggested the advisability of their row-! Inter-Ocean. 
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| now?” 





| ing him, whe i itor cz 
e en the society editor came | and the partners quarreled; quarreled | 


ug dcubie through lite, just this way 
(which mode of putting the proposition 
has been used by love-lorn young men 
w.ilo propose in boats, from time im- 
memorial, each thinking it entirely 
original)—to which sugeesiion Mtss 
Deveas was fain to con.ess that she! 
was more then inclined to be favorable, 
although she expressed some strong | 
doubts as to what her father might | 
think on the subject. 

For almost eighceen hours they were 
very, very happy. They lay awake that 
night, of course, thinking of each 
other, and both were up betimes next 
morning, each tocatch an early glimpse 
of the other. But in the afternoona 
terrible thing occurred to mar their 
new-found happiness. John Blunt, who 
went, in his manly, straightforward 
way, to interview Papa Devens on the 
subject nearest his heart, was rebuffed, 
rebuked, scorned and soundly beratea 
for his presumption, and the face that 
he brought out from thatinterview was 
avery long one, indeed. Harriet cried 
alittle on his shoulder as they stood, 
fora few minutes, in a quiet corner of 
the hall, then tried to look cheerful 
and encourage him. But it was not 
much use, and presentiy John Blunt, 
smarting with the knowledge that in 
future he might see Harriet but sel- 
dom, excepting sub rosa, left the house 
and walked down to the lake to think. 
He stopped at the Devens boathouse 
for a racquet he had left there that 
morning, and sat down in the shade to 
have his think out. 

It was nota very pleasant think, as 
any young man who has been similarly 
situated can testify. John Blunt was 
partly dazed, partly in rage, and it was 
some time before he could bring him- 
self to view the matter in a manner in 
anywise calm. His heart was very bitter 
as he gazed moodily out over the pretty 
lake, dotted with white sails, and he 
took no note of time or surroundings. 
He might have sat where he was until 
dark had not something occurred to 
bring him back to a realization of 
things. 

There was a sudden burst of childish 
laughter from the other side of the boat 
house, a patter of baby feet. and little 
three-year-old Benny, the only son of 
the house of Devens, its idol and pride 
and greatest joy, ran by where Blunt 
sat and out on to the pier, where, on 
the end of a loose plank which pro- 
jected slightly over the water, he stood 
clapping his hands and laughing, un- 
mindful of the cries of his distracted 
nurse, who was running wildly down 
the path from the house. 

An idea burst into John Blunt’s brain. 
He was an honest and honorable young 
man, but there are some ends, the at- 
tainment of which justifies even ques- 
tionable means. To think was to act. 
Quick as a flash he leaned over, grasped 
the end of the plank on which Benny 
stood and gave it a wrench sidewise, 
precipitating the unfortunate child into 
a dozen feet of water. Then, with a 
hoarse cry, he sprang forward, threw 
off his coat as he rushed and leaped in 
after poor little Benny. 

It was all over in a few seconds, and 
in two minutes John Blunt, carrying 
the dripping, half-conscious form of 
the pride of the house of Devens and 
followed by the hysterical nurse, strode 
up the walk, down which rushed to 
meet him papa, mamma and Harriet 
Devens. Itdid not detract from his sat- 
isfaction that they had all seen little 
Benny’s fall and the timely rescue, nor 
that Papa Devens shook his hand 
warmly and said: “God bless you, my 
boy!” and that Mamma Devens kissed 
him tearfully, and Harriet did likewise, 
ealling him: “Dear, darling, brave 
Jack,” before them all Then he mod- 
estly disappeared and was not seen by 
any of them again until Papa Devens, 
after a serious interview with Harriet 
and her mother, which left them both 
smiling happily, cailed upon him at 
the hotel that evening. 

Some one at the lake telegraphed a 
thrilling account of Benny’s accident 
and rescue to the papers, and *‘Dubs” 
and the other boys felt a certain pride 
in the fact that Biant was a Continent 
man. They were still feeling proud of 
him three days later, and were discuss- 











in, all excitement, with: 

“What do you suppose has happened 

“Giveit up!” was the prompt reply. 
“Did some one pay you five dollars you 
never expected to get,” added one. | 

“Pshaw! No. Look here,” said the | 
society man, extrac.ing from a mass of 
papers a letter frcm a local corresponc- | 
ent at Forest lake. “Listen.” 

“The engagement of Mr. John Blunt, 
the well-known journalist, and Miss 
Devens, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ra.ph Devens, is announced. The wed- 
ding, itis undersiood, is set for late 
October.” 

An ejaculation of surprise and satis- 
faction went round the city room, and 
Dubs’ face beamed as he remarked, em- 
phatically: 

“Bully for Dibs!” 

It is with an air half embarrassed, 
half serene, that John Blunt (the 
scamp!) listens to that oft-repeated tale 
of bis father-in-law’s about the time he 
rescued little Benny from a watery 
grave; and he receives the old gentle 
man’s allusions to his gallantry with a 
modesty that is truly of the blush rose 
variety. John Blunt, whatever may be 
his general idea of honesty, believes 
that the truth is not always best when 
told.—R. L. Ketchum, in Omaha Bee. 





—Worthington’s Magazine says the 
oldest rose bush in the world is at 
Hildersheim, in MHanover. It was 
planted more than 1,000 years ago by | 
Charlemagne in commemoration ofa 
visit made to him by the ambassador 
of the caliph Haroun-al-Raschid. After 
it had become a flourishing vine a 
eathedral was built over it. It is 
known, however, that a coffin-shaped 
vault was built around its sacred roots 
in the year 818, the vault and bush 
surviving a fire which destroyed the 
cathedral in 1146. The bush is now 26 
feet high and covers 30 feet of the wall. 
The stem, after 1,000 years’ growth, is 
only 2 inches in diameter. 





—A Reader's Reflection.—‘“‘I wish 1! 
were a heroine—in a story. It must 
be delightful to have a clever author 
do all your talking for you, make up 
your mind for you, supply you with 
plenty of excitement, and make a no- 
ble creature out of you without you 
doing anything whatsoever!”—Harper’s 
Bazar. 


—Will Not Hold Water.—Justice— 
“Why did you steal that waterproof 
cloak?” Prisoner—“I didn’t think it 
was wrong to try and lay wp some- 
thing for a rainy day.”—Texas Sift 








—Visitor—‘‘How was the coffee at 
the lunch counter you just left, strong 
Another Visitor—“‘Yes; one 





|The Story of Two Rocky Islands 


| Naboeth, the larger one, rears its cliffs 


| durance. 


A NANTAKESE LEGEND. 


of the Sea. 





The islands lie thirty miles apart. 


and peaks but a league from the coast 
line of the cape, while Nantakese is a 
faint, sandy blur on its eastern horizon. 
Thirty miles apart in one direction, the 
orbit of the earth ip the other, and yet 
when storms rage in either way are 
they equally near and distant for com- 
munication is deemed an impossibility. 

In the leisurely days before the civil 
war, Peter Nott and Reuben Bain, two 
fishermen, dwelt side by side on one of 
the lanes of Nantakese. They owned 
a sloop together, and what with fishing 
and piloting and wrecking, snatched a 
common livelihood from the sea. If 
there was still another means of sub- 
sistence it was no one’s business except 
their own and being their own they 
kept it to themselves, for Peter was the 
gruffest, most taciturn man on the 
island excepting his partner, Reuben. 
The reason for this exception was that 
Peter’s wife was still living, and while 
she was silent and self-contained, she 
insisted on knowing his secrets, and as 
her advice was shrewd and provident 
he, with Reuben’s consent, confided 
them to her. 

Reuben was a widower, as a man of 
his nature would surely be shortly after 
marriage. He had an only child, a son, 
the cause of his most expressive curses, 
for little Matthew was a strange lad, 
and Reuben had neither intelligence 
nor patience for enigmas, and a pale. 
shrinking boy who was afraid of the 
storm, who would rather read than 
sail, and who, above all things, wanted 
to play with a girl, was a most disa- 
greeable enigma to him. Probably he 
would have solved it in some such vio- 
lent way as Alexander did the Gordian 
knot, had not the girl so desired been 
Mary Nott, the only child of Peter and, 
what was more to the purpose, of 
Peter’s wife. 

Reuben regarded this woman with all 
the awe of which he was capable, for 
she excelled in the qualities he ad- 
mired, and so when she tersely warned 
him ‘‘to let that boy be and give me the 
managing or I’ll make the sea too light 
for you,” he surlily abandoned the 
pleasurable daily habit of beating his 
boy and left him to his own devices. 
And thereafter these two children, 
Mary and Matt, were together the hive- 
long day, on the beach, in the shallow 
pools, and high on the western bluffs. 
The island was their wonderland, and 
hand in hand they explored it. But it 
was little Mary who was the pioneer 
and Matt who was the settler. It was 
she who sought and he who found. 
The one did, the other pondered, yet 
action and thought were harmonious 
and mutual. The boy was dependent, 
the girl reliant. He loved life because 
of her; she loved him because of life. 

From childhood into youth they ad- 
vanced, still hand in hand; but the girl 
walked in the sunshine, the boy in the 
shade. He never wanted another com- 
panion; she would not endure one. In 
the open air she naturally led, as he 
did in the school-room, yet in both 
they kept an equal pace. Mary was 
swift of foot and agile of hand. She 
could run, sail and swim with the most 
expert. Matt was studious and intel- 
lectual. His preceptor read up nerv- 
ously against his questions, anu assert- 
ed the boy’s genius for the natural 
sciences. Andsoat play he was her 
care, at work she was his charge. She 
taught him the mysteries of wind and 
tide and rigging. He wrote her exer- 
cises and rapped out answers during 
her recitations in the Morse alphabet 
on his slate. Little did he think when 
he painfully taught her the system that 
the time would come when it would 
prove the only light of despair. 

Then, when their school days were 
over and Matt was a tall, thin, cadav- 


most remote. I will set up my 
apparatus there. Perhaps, oh! per- 
haps. At least, come here every 
night and watch, for I believe 
I shall be able to signal to yon by 
lights projected on the sky, long and 
short flashes like the lines and dots of 
the Morse alphabet.” 


sleep. A week passed by, and then 
Mary began her vigils. The walk to 
the biuff was a trifle toa girl of her 
strength, and the darkness was no 
hindrance, for she knew every step of 
the way was an increasing comfort to 
her, for it brought her nearer to her 
lover. 

The late hour was their friend, for it 
rendered everyone else unconscious, 
and left them the world to themselves. 
She was not impatient when that night 
and the next yielded no signe Why 
should she be, when she knew that his 
heart was signaling every second? And 
knew well, too, just what it was say- 
ing? And on the third her reward 
came, as rewards will come to pure 
hearts that are willing to wait. Against 
the blue-black sky of the western hori- 
zon there were several distinct fiashes, 
ineffectual, yet distinct, as on the first 
great day there were glimmers precd- 
ing the dawn. Then, slowly and wav- 
eringly, there were spelled out four 
letters. ‘“‘D” Mary read, and her soul 
finished the word. ‘A,” “R,” ‘*L”—the 
others came in confirmation. Then 
there was a flicker, and the cireumam- 
bient gloom once more. 

But that fragment of Matt’s old fa- 
miliar endearment was sufficient for 
Mary. Her deep bosom throbbed and 
heaved with pride and adoration. Her 
lover had succeeded, and through her. 
Ah! she knew him so well, knew how 
his genius was hampered by timidity 
and sloth, twin brothers that are sel- 
dom separated. In her love there was 
a tenderaess akin to maternity, and 
she humbly gloried in her strength, for 
she felt that some day it would be 
spent for him. He had succeeded, 
despite his environments of loncliness 
and brutality; for the present there 
would be this ecstatic communion; for 
the future there was the hope, aye, the 
certainty, of happiness! When at 
length Mary aroused from her reverie 
and turned her light steps homeward 
the east smiled a promise in her face. 
Thereafter Matt’s mechanism worked 
smoothly, and for a few moments each 
night Mary read her lover’s wishes and 
fears in the sky. True, she could not 
answer him, yet what had she to tell? 
He knew her heart; it long hadbeenan 
open page to him. As for her life, it 
was uneventful. Should the crisis 
arise for her to speak, her deeds should 
ve her words! His messages were frag- 
mentary, but Mary had an interpreter 
in love that filled all interstices. They 
told that he was depressed by circum- 
stances, yet buoyed by probabilities; 
that his father was morose and savage, 
seemed conjuring some evil, and that 
when he gave the signal then at once 
she must come tohim. Weeks passed 
by and still the horizon flashed “all 
is well;’ and Mary began to smile at 
his fears, though her heart kept stout 
against their realization. 

but one night there came a change. 
There was a series of vivid flashes, as 
if even the electricity were nervous, 


The next day they parted—they who | 
had known no separation save that of | 


to the little inlet where her father’s 
sloop was moored. With stout arms 
and skillful hands she soon gave life to 
the craft, and away it flew before an 
increasing breeze straight for the cliffs 
of Naboeth. Aye, the breeze was in- 
creasing, and with vim. Already the 
billows had acquired caps of phosphor- 
escent light; already the rigging 
shricked an exultant pwan, and the 
sheet strained like a life line. But 
Mary heeded not these stormy signs, 
save with nautical instinct. Her hand 
and eye were true, she knew, and sufti- 
cient for her need. Her thoughts were 
intent on Matt, and pitifully. He had 
always been so weak, so dependent, his 
strength so yielding, hisimagination so 
strenuous. Why, she remembered one 
evening long ago, when little children, 
tired of play, they were resting on 
the beach side by side, he had 
burst into tears and hid his face 
in her lap, though but a moment 
before brimming with mirth. And 
when she had soothed him with 
gentle hands and had asked his distress, 
he had sobbed: “Oh, everything fright- 
ens me, Mary; the sea with its un- 
known tongue, the night with its 
shadowy shapes, the sky with its dread- 
ful depths, even the tranquil stars, for 
they are not what they seem, but enor- 
mous, monstrous masses. Everything 
frightens me, Mary; everything except 
you.” And yet, despite these peculiari- 
ties, which she understood, though so 
foreign to her, he had struggled on 
until he now led the world in discovery 
and invention. Only tothink of it! To 
make the heavens his page and the 
lightning his brush! And she, oh 
stupid one, had scarce been able to 
mzster the alphabet which he used. 

So the girl was absorbed with tender, 
unselfish thoughts, while the sloop 
obeyed her unerring will, and flew like 
an arrow toits goal. The night was 
heavy and lowering, and the cry of the 
breakers wild, when she drew up 
against the wharf which Reuben used. 
lt was unoccupied. Evidently the mas- 
ter was abroad with his boat. 

There were hasty, uneven steps and 
Matt sprang into the sloop. 

‘‘Let us away at once,” he exclaimed. 

And so the hours brought layer after 
layer of opacity, and slowly unpiled 
them. The gale roared, the waves rose 
and fell, and threatened and retreated, 
yeta girl’s spirit overmastered them, 
and the sloop cleft its faultless path. 
It was the hour before dawn, that twi- 
light of death, that smile of despair, 
when there was a loud report anda 
glittering break in the sky. It wasa 
rocket, followed by another and an- 
other, and there in the distance was the 
somber hull of the revenue cutter, with 
its beaming lights. 

“She’s signaling to us,” faltered Matt, 
“to lay to.” 

“Yes,” rejoined Mary, calmly. ‘They 
think my father’s aboard.” 

“Well, when they find heisn’t, they’ll 
not interfere with us.” 

“Oh, but your father is doubtless with 
them, and he would take you—” 

“Let us on and. on!” ‘ 

“That we will; the shoals are but a 
mile distant, where they dare not ven- 
ture. Courage, my beloved.” 

Courage! Ah, faint the heart indeed 
that could not gain pluck from such an 
example! Matt watched the girl with 
eyes of adoration as she stood with her 





and then Mary spelled out the halting 
tidings: “Warn your father; he has | 
been betrayed. The 
will capture him on his next trip—my 
father.” The lights ceased abruptly, 
as ifa heavy hand had fallen. Mary 
waited, but the skies withheld the con- 
fidences of love. And at length she 
groped to her home considering the 
mysterious words. Mysterious they 
were, yet memory soon solved them. 
She recalled shadowy incidenis of child- 
hood, bits of unheeded conversation, her 
father’s long absences, the fetching | 
and storing of bales and casks, his | 
broad acquaintance with those sailing 
to foreign ports, and so she compre- | 








erous young man, and Mary a brown | 
and rosy embodiment of all womanly | 
charms, there came a cCreadful time. | 
Two events happened—the one conse- 
quent on the other. Mrs. Nott died 





as they often had over the division of 
spoils, but now with no prudent mon- 
itor to bring them together again; 
quarreled with fierce vows of separa- 
tion which each was headstrong enough 
to keep. The sloop was sold and 
through a trick Peter obtained its pos- 
The men met and fought and 
teuben was worsted. To be beaten in 
traflic and strength was beyond his en- 
The madness of anger be- 
came the madness of revenge. Ile 
owned a place on Naboeth island, and | 
thither he retired, for once considering 
his son, for he knew by taking him | 


session. 





away he would wound his enemy's | 
daughter. 


It was the last evening of Matt’s stay 
on Nantakese, and Mary and he were 
seated on the bluff, the one bold por- 
tion of the island’s coast line. The 
west was aglow with fading light. On 
the base of the arc was a spot, as if the 
artist while painting had touched his 
hand. | 
‘There is the cliff of Naboecth,” said | 
Matt, ‘“‘where my future home, my | 
prison, will be. Whenever you look 
toward it, Mary, be it night orday, you | 
will know that my heartis striving and | 
sighing for you.” 

‘Poor Matt! sighed the girl. ‘You | 
areaman. Must you go? Can't we go 
together, you and I, somewhere—any- 
where, out into the world?” 

Matts mother’s nature trembled | 
within him. “I dare not,” he faltered. 
“How could Iescape him now? He is | 
bound to take me out of very spite. 
After alittle he will ignore me, and 
then will be our chance. Besides, how 
could we live?” 

**I could work.” 

*‘Ave, and I could die for shame. No, 
I will fst perfect my ideas, I will con- 
tinue my investigations. Out of them 
will comea fortune, and oh! that for- 
tune means you, dear. One little detail, 
and I have the invention of the age. 
We are young—” 

“And 1 can wait—wait and be faith- 
ful forever.” 

‘But to be unable to see you, to speak 
with you,” murmured Matt, his spirit 
subsiding to its natural depth “We 
dare not write. Your father is post- 
master and bears the mail to and fro.” 

“Yes, bound with the same tarry 
rope, and stuck inside his tarpaulin for 
safety. I fear any of our letters would 
remain there.” 

“Oh! if I only could) But I willl 
know I will Even now I seem to see 
that which has been hid. Listen, Mary; 
you know for what I've been striving— 
@ means of intercommunication by 
electric lights at night. I really be- 
lieve I have finished my solution of the 
problem. It was my love for you that 
gave the hint. Atleast, wecantry. | 
shall doubtiess have the little turret 
room of our house on the cliff. Father 
would choose it for me; it’s the 








hended that the former purtners had | 
been smugglers, intercepting vessels off 
the coast and receiving from them 
precious contrabands which they dared 
not bear into port. She remembered | 
Reuben’'s sinister, scow-ing face, and | 
she perceived that he would work his | 
revenge, even at the ruin of his own | 
liveliliood. } 

Of course she must tell her father and 
save him from fine and forfeiture and 
imprisonment 
plain the source oi her information, or, | 
without so make it credible? | 
Poor child! Lier nature was too simple | 
and unassuming to understand its own 
strength. Thav surly father respected | 
her judgment as he had her mother’s, | 
so when she warned he believed. 

“'Tis that young cub ye'’ve heerd 
from,” he growled. ‘“D—n him, with 
his dad; but bclike it’s true. [ll not 
venture out this week, though there’s a 
job with many a dollar. Oh, my day 
may come, and then, and then, stand 
by for squalis, you lubber.” And Mary 
watched him as he bravely paced the 
beach, now and again shaking his fist 
toward Naboeth. 

That night an ominous thing bap 
pened. Mary kept her vigil, as usual, 
for only the hand of death could have 
stopped her, but not a sign came out of 
the west. It remained as changeless 
as an edict of fate. She watched until 
the sickly light betrayed the breaking 
of day. Then through the gray 
ows she crept back with heart just as | 
cold as that awesome hour. yet not a| 
whit irresolute. One more trial would 
she make, and if that gave no tidings | 
then she would seek them face to face. 
Through storm and gale and aarkiess | 
she would go to her lover, for she knew 
that neither tranquillity nor safety 
could be his without her arms. 

Something told Mary to return to the 
bluff at an early hour. She did so at 
nine o’clock that evening. The twi- 
light had just deepened; all its serenity 
remained. An azure veil enwrapped 
the earth and through it glimmered the 
stars. From the east came a breeze 
heavy with ocean mists. Far on its 
line the darkness was deeper, as if of- 
fering a hiding. Perhaps behind it a 
whirling gale lay in ambuscade. At 
least the skies were not clear enough to 
seem candice to the girl’s weather wis- 
dom. 

‘How foolish I am,” Mary thought. 
“I have deliberately chosen a long, 
long wait.” Yet something within her 
heart whispered a denial; something 
cried out that Matt surely was in dan- 
ger. She sprang to her feet with out- 
stretched arms and peering eyes, like 
one who entreats before a closed door. 
And snddenly there was an answer in | 
three vivid flashes. ‘Come! Come! 
Come!” they signalled, and then the 
pale starlight through the deep ceru- 
lean, uhe sense of the falling of that 
heavy hand. 

Mary had ever been fleet of foot, but 
never fleeter than now. She glided 
down the face of the bluff like a swal- 


doing, 





| 
shad- 





the foam-bounded sands until she came 


r 
revenue cutter | # 


| now its sport and derision! 


| venge. 


| Stood face to face 


: | Face to face for an 
jut how could she ex- | Ni 


|} and over and down they went, father 


form in vigorous outline, her brown 
tresses sweeping wubout her and her eyes 
leaming with vigor. There was a 
heavy, sullen boom, and a splash of the 
ocean that the storm never caused. 
The revenue cutter was commanding 
more peremptorily and with power. 
But Mary merely smiled as she loosened 
the sheet a point. There was another 
boom, heavier, more sullen, followed 
by acrash. The sloop swung sharply 
around and wallowed in the trough of 
the sea. There was a shrieking, ex- 
ultant whirl of wind, and the shattered 
mast and the tangled sail, and, ah! 
what else was caught in that wreck 
and swept away Oh, where was 
Mary? [uta moment before a queen 
of the sea, peerless, unconquerable, and 


The revenue cutter drew near. Out 
from its side there shota boat. Stal- 
wart arms drove it alongside the sloop 
and made it fast. From its bow there 
sprang a man intoxicated with re- 
“Here he is,” cried Reuben. 
‘“Here’s Nott, the d—d smuggler,” and 
with his own son. 
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JOB PRINTING. 


The Proprietors of the 


Maine Farmer 


—HAVE— 


Refitted in a Thorough Manner 


—THEIR— 


Job Printing Office 


—WITH— 


NEW PRESSES 


—AND— 


Modern Material. 


And having secured the services 
of first-class Job Printers, 
under the charge of an 


Experienced Foreman, 


They are now Prepared to 
Execute With Neatness 
and Despatch Every 


Variety of 


NEWSPAPER, BOOK 


—AND— 


Mercantile Job Printing 


Pamphlets, 
Town Reports, 
Town Orders, 
Handbills, 





instant only, for 
att hurled himself at his throat, Matt | 
bound his arms and tripped his feet, 


and son, linked by hate and held in the 
calm, remoteless depths by the tenac- 
ity of despair.—Boston Budget. 





Got [iis Answer. 

When musical instruments were first 
used in the services of the Scottish 
churches many strict Sabbatarians ob 
jected to the iniquitous proceedings. 

One of these persons on meeting the 
minister some time after leaving ‘‘the 
kirk” because of the introduction of a 
harmonium said with asneer: ‘Well, 
and how is your fanner getting on?” (a 
fanner being a winnowing machine re- 
sembling the bellows of an organ in ita 
working). 

“Oh, splendidly,” answered the rever- 
end gentleman, “‘it’s just keeping the 
good corn and blowing the chaff away.” 
—Spare Moments. 


—She Understood the Game.— He— 
**You see those men have gone out on 
strikes.” She—‘‘Ah, they are com- 


Catalogues, 
Circulars, 
Programmes, 
Briefs, Etc., 


Printed with Care and Accuracy. 


We do not undertake to compete 


with amateur offices, 


but will do 





munists, I suppose!” He—(disgusted- 
ly)—“Yes.” She—‘‘And is that man | 
over there with the broken head an | 
agitator?” He—‘‘No—he’s the agi | 
tated. He’s the umpire.”—Puck. 
—He—‘‘It makes me a better man 
every time I kiss you, darling.” She— 
“Oh, my, Charlie! How good you must 








vail 
‘sion speaking of its gratify. 


the question. 


‘to digest than milk. 
low seeking its nest; she flitted along | Prepared by Scott 4 Bowne, N. ¥. All druggists. 


be now.”—Brooklyn Life. 


Valued Indorsement 


of Scott's 
Emulsion 
is contain- 
ed in let- 
ters from 
the medi- 
cal profes- 








ing results in their practice. 


Scott's Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil with Hypo- 
phosphites can be adminis- 
tered when plain oil is out of 
It is almost 
as palatable as milk—easier 








Fine, Accurate Work 


AT FAIR PRICES. 


Orders by Mail Promptly Attended to. 


BADGER & MANLEY, 


Williams Block, Water St., 
Two Doors South of Kennebec Bridge, 


AUCUSTA, ME. 
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Horse Department. 


MAINE'S 2.30 LIST . LIST FOR 1893. 


shing to make this ke this list as complete as 
pevible. iti is desired that owners and drivers 
correct any mistakes, as well as furnish_the 
names and breeding of all_ new comers. It is 
the intention that the list onal cover a 
horses obtaining _a re scord of 2.30 or better, 
whether bred in Maine or not. . 
Gitomer, by Wilkes, dam by Gideon, 











klin Park, cane PRE FFE 2.30 
L ADT NELSON, by } Nelson, dam by. son 
of Emperor William, at Fairfield, posnk 


JUNG 14... ccrccanscecesccegacses Som 
FRANK Newson, bik s, by Sedan 
Dutchman, at Liberty, June 27.... 
MyrtLe, rm by Oxford Boy, Ne w port, - 

Vt. » June J i: . wer 
CRETE, by Dictator 1ie 
Daniel Lambert, at White River earns 
Junction, June 25. ....-.-+eeseees 37 
Eva WILKES, b m, Old Orchard, July 5 2 28% 
Mao D BANKS. by Dictator Chief, Hart 


2.29% 


2.30 


ee 

SILV _ as Bi LL by Harbinger, at Wiles. —_ 
DOW, POas sec cecgaccesscceces e 2 rote 2 
BARNEY by Achilles. 2.29% 





2.29% 





J. ALBA by Glen Knox 
GRENADIER, by Messenger Titiees, 
dam by Redwood, Fairfield, Aug. 4 
Hipronn d m by Gray Dan, Nor- 
ridgewock, Au 
Kirty WAITE, 4y Record’s Black 
Hawk, Lewiston, ANG. 9... -secree0 
BLUE JoHN, by Young Rolfe, Lewis- __ 
ton, Aug. 9... see cesseesrses 2.30 
LigEwise, by Gideon Chief, Miifora, 
Mass., Aug. 9 
DAN BE RRY, by Guarantee, L ewiston, | 
mg. 10... ccaccscovcsasccccccgce Meme 
fe . Witenes, by Gen. Withers, Jr., 
Bangor, Aug. 10.....+...+2+5% sees 2.2 
HipA. by Nelson, dam Elise by Fear- 
nanght, Fairfield, Aug. 5.....++2.. 2.28% 
HELE ¥ S., by Loc omotive, dam by Ed- 
mund’s Knox, Fairfield, Aug. 4 
Dora Ma AY, by ¢Dictator Chief, Rigby 
Park, Aug. eee gee egepeceeegsess 
Potty } 
Park, Aug..12 
BRENDA, by Ne!son, Rigby Park, Aug. 





2.29% 
2.26% 


2.29% 


,~ ug. Rep ARE Are Se * 2.27 /a 
BROADWAY, by Robert Smith, Dexter, nae 

BEE SE cc acencaneaktenhieesenes 2.3 
LAzy JIM, by Lothair, Jr., Foxcroft, 

Att. Wnt soe. Arak cands<tameskns ee 
Sapik L, by Young Rolfe, dam Gretch- F 

en, by Gideon, Livermore Aug. 22.. 2.30 
CurRIER, by McVeigh, Livermore, oom 
Livermore, 


Aug. 23 
Sr. ava, by Harbinger, 
o 


2.28% 
‘fie na. phon - 26 de as bit ab eee aa td ” 2.25 
MouuieC. 5 Young Dirigo, Pittsfield, 

Bue 96.<c0icn is adhaewickete 1s ere 
THERESA, by Nelson, Bangor, Aug. 30. 2.30 
Ogoxo por, by Island Chief, Bangor, ae 

EE Pe eet 2.25 
Con ekeensesed ee ehsh ee’ ane 2.26% 

Se ~% le 3. POP eTT Perey Tks 2.30 
BLACKBIRD, Gorham, Sept. 14....... 2.29% 
BRUNHILD by Viking, Lewiston, Sept, 7 2.28% 
ComBINE by Combination, Lewiston, 


Sept. G6... cece cecerccecesncsrses 2.26% 
WINTHROP FILOT, by Portland Pilot, 
Lewiston, Sept. 7... ..-2.2-sesees0 2.29% 
Cuc "KOO by Cunard, Jr.. Mystic Foam, 
Bis 6:60 063 or 2 40 09,0608 08 - 2.22% 


2.29% 


Sept. 21, ccceees eapecs 229% 


LitTLE BLANCHE, LIBERTY, Sept. 14, 
Tom Knox, Oy Telephone, Haverhill, 

Mass., Au 2.28% 
Ha ALEY, by Nels, , Bangor , Sent. 3 2.25% 
oltke, 


aaa by Disapes, PTE ae 
GEN. MAC, ty 

Bont. BB. co cecsoeareacenaveases 2.29% 
HEBRON, by Princep i. Bethel, Sept. 20 2.30 
SEER Sucker, by The Seer, Roches- 

Gon, We. Bice Ny Bes bas ckhenes ees 2. 30 
Lycureus, by Lumps, St. Stephen.... 2.25 
Morpica, by Messenger Wilkes, 

Dover, N. H., Sept. 20..........0-- 2.26% 
HARo.p M,, by Dr. Franklin, Calais, 

Sept. LL... nn ascccccsccsececsseces 2.27%2 
RaTrier, by Nullbridge, Calais, Sept. 

Perr err ee Fe 2.30 
924.09 04060e06ans Gees 2.28% 
H AZEL, by Wilkes, Old Orchard, Oct. 3 2.2144 
CONKLING, by Nelson, Old Orchard, 
Oct. y 


H ARMOU N, “by “Watchmaker 
SELIM, by Nelson, Old Orchard, Oct 3, 


PARKER, by Nelson......cccccccees 2.26 
Harmona by Watchmaker.. - 2.27% 
HEADLIGHT, by Lawrence, E xeter.... 2.2714 
Dotty D., by Wins obknciaeawas 2.27%4 
Mavor, by Young V oluptes Bescccces ae 
FRANK S, by Dr. Franklin........... 2.29% 
ORVILLE, by Redwood, Fondhenn Ost. mi 
Perr Tee re re 2.2 


AMBER, by Nelson, Rigby Park Oct.. 5 2.29% 
RocKEFELL mm, by Electioner Rigby - 

Pan, Ss es 058 darsenesetansene Gane 
Sr. JAMEs, by Dr. Franklin, Mystic 

Park Oct. 11 
Bess, by Elmo, Augusta, Oct, 19. 
Tom Drew, by Young Dirigo, Augusta, 


2 es i rere 2.27% 
Rosewoop, by Redwood, Mystic Park, 

COE, Bk ccencccngsccteegerssaces 2.25% 
NED a. by Gen. Grant, Haverhill, 

COE, BB. cccwegecsrcescsgvcenseee 2.26 
SLICK , EEE, by Nelson, Lawrence, 

= | apna» 2.27% 

Pacers. 
CyLex, chs by Nelson, Old Orchard, 

PN Satncnvedletnnite meses cen’ 2.28% 
LitTLe Cuter, by Daniel Boone..... 2.27 
YeEtLow As, by Charles M, son of 

SE PRR He we ep eee 2.27% 


NELLIE Hastines,b m by Ned Has- 
tings, dam by ¥ lying | Rocket; at 
Hartford, Cyan. ery 

Evisworts | ry 
Oanih, Be eee Bs con05+ 0040508 ” 2.30 

EpMuND by Nelson, if Webb, Old Or- 
chard, duly 71 2 

CATHERINE H. by gudge Advocate . 


Hortense, b 
F Fey Aug. 4 - 2.21% 


ting 2.26%], 

Junon, py Constellation, Milford, 
2.29% 

2.29% 


ASS., AUM. LU... cccesscsseesssse 
ona M. te Mt Macbeth, Nashua, N. H., 
2.238% 
“2.29% 


2.22% 


BUG. 16 onc cccacssececapccgcces 
esate. by Bay. ard Wilkes, Lewiston, 
t ao 


W: AVEL AED, by Westland, Gasikn, 


| REP eae 2.26% 
EVEL a. ." m, by Robinson D., Can- 

ton, Sept. 19... 0... see ee sen wenn es 2.29% 
Gu y C., by Ham horse, Pittsfield, Aug. 

25 re re ae 2.27% 


Bangor, i tabs eee bee he ene 2.23% 
CASHIER, by a, isn, 2.. 2.26% 
Payson A. by Nelson; dam by at 

Boone, Exeter Oct. 4.........2.+++ 2.29% 
Princess EBOLI, by Don Carlos, Tops- : 

ROR, CRUE, BU ss pnccecesqacoceceuh 2.27% 

oTTA Boonr, by Robinson D.. - 2.27% 





Arion trotted in 2.0814 and Stamboul 
in 2.0934 at Terra Haute, Wednesday. 





St. Lawrence, by Gray Dan, owned by 
Col. Walter G. Morrill of Pittsfield, has 
been sold to a Maine man for $600. St. 
Lawrence has a record of 2.23 1s. 





The man who boasts of being able to 
keep his colts on straw and light grain 
ration does not merit success. There’s 
nothing business-like in this. It costs 
to make growth, aud this only will pay. 





Don’t leave the horses and colts out to 
exist on frosted grasses. They may get 
filled up, but the filling does not pro- 
mote healthy growth. A distended 
stomach does not indicate nutritious 
food, and without this there can be no 
satisfaction. 


The mare Bess, by Elmo after a rather 
unsatisfactory season on the turf, went 
on and won the 2.31 race at Augusta so 
easily that she sold readily at the close 
for $500, and will be heard from next 
year, having been purchased by Water- 
ville parties. 





It should not be lost sight of that the 
question of size at maturity very ma- 
terially depends upon the growth during 
the first six months. If by neglect this 
growth is checked during the first year 
the opportunity is lost for the best pos- 
sible results at maturity. Give the colts 
warm shelter, good food and plenty of 
pure water, for these will insure what 
is wanted. Nothing else will suffice. 


The gates are closed and bars up for 
winter and the record of another year’s 
Operations on the tracks of Maine has 
been completed. That itis one telling 
of remarkable results is but the fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy of spring. In 
Speed production the State has taken a 
long stride and easily leads New Eng- 
land in 2.30 performers added this year. 

Now let the lessons of the season be 





recounted, as the trial balance is struck. 
How many are better off financially than 
when they started in June? How many 
would have been better off had they ac- 
cepted the first offer of the year and re- 
tired from the race course? How many 
have found the fascination of the tracks 
compensating for the loss to the pocket- 
books? How many have demonstrated 
that their horses have value outside of 
track performances and found ready pur- 
chasers for road purposes? 

These are a few of the many questions 
which will arise and call for solution 
during the days spent about the office 
stoves. It’s a poor business which will 
not meet and balance these problems 
successfully. 


ELMWOOD STOCK FARM. 
A Day Among the French Coach Horses 
and Colts. 

Among the tater breeders to enter the 
field in Maine has been Mr. J. S. San- 
born of South Poland, (Lewiston Junc- 
tion), who, clearing out his noted herd 
of Holsteins, has transformed his large 
barn and farm into a horse establish- 
ment and already placed it at the head 
of New England stables breeding the 
French coach stock. Having an oppor- 
tunity a day was spent inspecting the 
farm, buildings and stock, and chatting 
with the far-sighted proprietor, who, 
in spite of all opposition and the force 
of public opinion, has clearly demonstra- 
ted that there is room in Maine for 
something besides American trotting 
stock, and that the demand is far be- 
yond the supply in spite of hard times. 

The full significance of this can hard- 
ly be appreciated unless one is so situ- 
ated as to know something of the vol- 
ume of trotting stock being offered and 
the extremely low range of prices pre- 
vailing for everything which falls below 
the present standard of size. Mr. San- 
born several years ago, in conversation 
with the writer, predicted the result al- 
ready manifest and expressed his deter- 
mination to enter the great horse field 
by another road and be prepared when 
the.time came to step into the market 
with a class of stock neglected by so 
many others. With this thought in 
mind he purchased the French thorough- 
bred stallion Gemare, 134, to stand at 
the head of his stud. Gemare is a rich 
bay, with black points, standing 16 
hands, weighing 1260 and was foaled in 
1885. A glance at his pedigree shows 
that he traces 63 times to the Arab and 
33 the most noted Turk and Barb stal- 
lions. Some idea of his road qualities 
may be gathered from the fact that he 
trotted a half mile in a high wheel road 
cart at Kennehec County Fair, Readfield, 
this year in 1.18. A ride behind him is 
a constant surprise because of the power 
and speed manifested, as he goes over 
the sand or hills with no thought but to 
get there and do his work proudly. 

Passing down the line of stalls, Lo- 
thaire, a four-year-old, claimed attention, 
a grandly formed 16 hands horse, bay, 
with true, smooth action, fine style anda 
remarkably intelligent head. (See illus- 
tration on first page.) Captain is a chest- 
nut, three-years-old; bred in France; a 
good actor standing fully 16 hands with 
i somcae body, and like the others, well 
formed, with substantial feet and legs; 
made up for service and endurance. So 
much for the imported stallions and 
with these are four royally bred mares 
possessing the same characteristics. 

Turning from these we began an indi- 
vidual inspection of seventy fine colts 
from four months to three years old, all 
from native mares. and, of course be- 
cause of the hap-hazard methods of the 
past, representing a great number of 
families and variety of breeding. The 
claim had been made that the offspring 
of these horses coming from all kinds of 
mares was remarkable for uniformity in 
size and style, and especially in confor- 
mation, and also for action and energy. 
With this claim in mind the colts were 
gone over again and again. The only 
difficulty manifest being the shortness of 
the day. 

Taken as a whole, a finer lot of colts 
the writer has never seen together. 
While lacking perhaps in length of 
stride and promise of extreme speed, 
in size, strength of body and limb, 
smoothness of parts, strength of coup- 
ling, quality of feet and legs and show 
of courage, a better lot it has not been 
our good fortune to examine. They 
came from the fields and pastures in a 
natural state and therefore were to be 
seen without special fitting. It was a 
choice display and Mr. Sanborn may 
well feel proud of the character of work 
done by Gemare, Lothaire, and Captain 
in transmitting what is theirs individu- 
ally and by inheritance. A ride behind 
two was thoroughly enjoyed, not only 
because of the superior road qualities 
manifest, but the thoroughly good dis- 
positions coupled with the unbounded 
courage, choice action and a promise of 
speed. 

Osmar is a three-year-old bred by Mr. 
Sanborn, sired by Gemare, out of a mare 
purchased in Woodstock, N. B., com- 
bining Mambrino Chief blood by several 
crosses—a pretty good combination to 
have. He is coal black, and stands 16 
hands, up-headed and takes a carriage 
with two over the hills as though it was 
a toy, showing whenever there was an 
opportunity an action which would de- 
light a trotting horseman. As a type of 
a gent’s driver he would be almost the 
ideal. The one thing detracting from 
his superior excellence being that in 
Polly, another black three-year-old, out 
of a mare by Shenandoah, we found what 
filled the eye and delighted the senses 
completely. This mare by Gemare was 
bred by Mr. E. C. Rowe, Bethel and havy- 
ing won first honors against large fields 
of trotting stock at the Maine State 
Fair, has all the while been developing 
into a type of gent’s driver not often 
found. Another fact claimed and which 
seemed clearly proven was the ease with 
which pairs can be matched from these 
colts. Some of these were surprisingly 
alike though coming from mares entire- 
ly unlike. Good feet and legs were the 
rule, while well built intelligent heads, 
and strong backs told of good dispo- 
sitions and long service. Mr. Sanborn 
states that in spite of the times the de- 
mand is far beyond the supply and it 
comes chiefly from those sections where 





the French coach is best known, indica- 








ting the universal good qualities of the 
breed. 

The service of each horse has been 
taxed to the utmost the past season, and 
already the books are nearly filled for 
1894. We would suggest a visit to Elm- 
wood farm, and a personal inspection of 
the stock, with the one idea of size, 
substance, courage and action at ma- 
turity. If the one hundred seen area 
fair sample of what is to follow the in- 
troduction of this type of the French 
Coach into Maine, the thanks of the 
public are due to Mr. Sanborn for bring- 
ing in such good individuals and plant- 
ing here a breeding establishment of this 
character, as the good results will be 
manifest throughout the State. Such 
horses as these will always be wanted on 
the farm, the road, and the city boule- 
vards. 





HOW TO JUDGE A HORSE’S AGE. 


The foal is born with twelve grinders. 
When four front teeth have made their 
appearance the foal is twelve days old, 
and when the next four assert them- 
selves its age will be about twenty-eight 
days. The corner teeth make their ap- 
pearance when the foal is eight munths 
old, and these latter attain the height of 
the front teeth at the ageofa year. The 
2-year-olds have the kernel—the dark 
substance in the middle of the crown— 
ground out of all the front teeth. In 
the third year the middle front of the 
teeth are shifted, and when three years 
old these are substituted by the perma- 
nent (or horse) teeth, which are larger 
and more yellow than their predecessors. 
The next teeth are shifted in the fourth 
year, and the corner teeth in the fifth, 
giving place to the permanent nippers. 
At five years of age a horse has forty 
teeth, of which twenty-four are grinders, 
far back in the jaw, with which we have 
little to do. But, be it remembered, 
horses invariably have tushes, which 
mares very rarely do. Before the age 
of six is arrived at the tush is full grown, 
and has a slight groove on its internal 
surface (which generally disappears with 
age, the tusk itself becoming more round 
and blunt), and at six the kernel, or 
mark, is worn out of the middle front 
teeth. There will still be a different color 
in the center of the tooth. The tushes 
have now attained their full growth, being 
nearly or quite an inch in length, convex 
without, concave within, tending to a 
point, and the extremity somewhat 
curved. Now, or perhaps some months 
before, the horse may be said to have a 
perfect mouth. At seven years the 
mark, as described, is very nearly worn 
out of the four centre nippers, and fast 
wearing away in the corner teeth, es- 
pecially in mares, but the black mark 
still remains in the centre of the tooth, 
and is not completely filled up until the 
animal is eight years old. As he gets on 
past seven the bridle teeth begin to wear 
away. Ateight the kernel has entirely 
disappeared from all the lower. nippers. 
It is said to be “past mark of mouth.” 
after 


There are indications, however, 
this age, which will enable a very 
shrewd observer to guess very closely 


at a horse’s.age, but none can be relied 
upon by observers. 





BEST SIZED HORSE FOR FARM USE. 


Robert K. Clark, who has kept all 
is satisfied that for every purpose a 
farmer in this section needs a _ horse 
about 151g hands high and weighing 
from 1,050 to 1,150 pounds. He has 
found it profitable to buy young horses. 
He gets two or three years’ work out of 
them and by that time he has them so 
developed and trained that he has no 
difficulty in getting a larger price for 
them as carriage horses. 

Henry Wood said he had solved the 
problem for himself by raising a team 
from a Canadian mare and a thorough- 
bred American stallion. They are fif- 
teen hands, just the height to mount 
easily or throw a harness on. He does 
not believe that long legs add to the 
strength, durability or beauty of a horse. 
He knows of only one greater pleasure 
than driving this team on a good road 
and that is riding one of them. Believes 
a good farm horse can be at the same 
time a good saddle horse. That many 
farmers find farming unprofitable be- 
cause they keep too many horses and 
those too valuable was advanced by Al- 
bert Tompkins. He had raised colts 
from one mare for several years and the 
sale of them increased his profits. 

Abram Haines has never been able to 
see that large size was desirable in any 
animal on the farm, man _ included. 
Medium size for all will produce the 
most desirable results. He would not 
calla high-spirited horse a good farm 
horse. H. H. Fowler would have all his 
neighbors and friends follow his style 
and keep the hackney. He thinks they 
answer every purpose needed and have 
every good quality desired in a horse 
excepting speed, and they have enough 
of that for a farmer. E. A. Raymond, 
however, dissented entirely from this 
idea. The hackney has not been bred 
for a farm horse, it is not his nature. It 
is a road horse exclusively, good for that 
purpose and no other.—Bedford Farm- 
rs’ Club, Westchester county, N. Y. 


sizes, 





Great Records for 1893. 
YEARLINGS. 

Princess CLARA, b f, by Prince George 
dam _ Reality, by Princess; second 
dam Roma, by Golddust; third dam 
Bruna, by Pilot, Jr. Bred and ow ned 
by Charles Backman, Stony Ford, N. 
Rika bktdcbcberms enh ekeeekaewuws 2.26% 

TWO-YEAR-OLDS. 

NELLY A., b f, by Wilkes Boy, dam 
Wilksie G., by Robert ogreser 
second dam, Nelly Wilkes, by Geo 
Wilkes; third dam, Belle Clay. 

Kentuc y Clay. Bred and owne 
by T. C. Anglin, Lexington, Ky 
THREE-YEAR-OLDS. 

Fantasy, bf by Chimes, dam Homo- 
ra, by Mambrino o King; second dam 
Sophia, by Ee milin’s Almont, Jr.; 
third dam Black Woful, by Hamlin 
Patchen. Bred and owned by C. J. 
qapiin. Village Farm, East Aurora, 


2.08% 


am 
ee 


Groen, Dublin, 2.05% 
sop dinaanne. 
Atrix, bm by aay dam b 
lanta, by Att 
by General Hatch; third am ie 
by Iowa. Bred oat 
uscatine, Ia. 
Jones, Kenosha, 2.07% 


Of the mente Fantasy holds the 
best three-year-old record, identical with 
the race record, and Directum has the 
best four-year-old record, 2.0534. 











A QUERY?! 

Mr. Editor: I have a number of colts 
on my hands and write asking if you 
cannot assist me in making a sale, or 
would you advise me to keep until 
spring? A SUBSCRIBER. 

This is a fair sample of scores of letters 
received during the past few months, 
and indicates something of the condition 
of the farmers and also of the market. 

No man can fore-tell what changes may 
come in the next six months, and it is 
not impossible that should either course 
be taken there may be cause for regrets. 
On general principles it may be pretty 
safe to bank on good stock, and hold for 
the higher range of prices which may rea- 
sonably be expected before winter pass- 
es. By the word good is meant not sim- 
ply breeding, but those individual char- 
acteristics which insure value when the 
market is crowded. The 151g to 16 
hands horse,up head, stylish, courageous, 
of solid color, and possessing a good in- 
telligent disposition, will sell at paying 
prices when horses are a drug as they 
are to-day. So our correspondent, if he 
has this type, need have no fears, but go 
on perfecting them individually. Prices 
will not range as high as in former years, 
but there is little doubt but enough | ————— 
more can be.realized by or before June 
1, to pay for hay and grain. Meanwhile 
a fair offer is not to be declined. 


Poultry Department. 








Cut down toa single variety and then 
weed out for uniformity. It pays to 
keep hens of a given type, and not 
mixed breeds or flocks. 





No class of stock suffers so much from 
neglect as poultry, and none pays so 
large a profit in spite of all this. What 
then must be the per cent. when all the 
conditions are observed and rational 
treatment accorded the hens? 


Read the letter by our New Bruns- 
wick correspondent, and then see te it 
that the hens’ teeth are in order for 
winter, and the supply ample to carry 
through the next seven months. Don’t 
forget the gravel supply. 


Keep the hens free from disease by 
keeping disease away from the hens. 
Give them healthy food, pure water, 
plenty of work and fresh air, and there’s 
little danger of trouble. Open the door 
to the sink spout, feed on decayed meat, 
vegetables and grain, and disease will be 
a constant guest, and, more than that, 
an expensive one to support. 


No man to- day would think of run- 
ning a successful dairy with a mixture 
of beef and butter cows, simply because 
they have learned that it is not profita- 
ble, yet these same men are looking for 
profit from the poultry, and keeping 
meat and egg builders mixed up pro- 
miscuously. The lesson is as applicable 
in one case as the other. Dollars come 
most readily and rapidly when one idea 
pervades the house and hen yard. It is 
a condition and not a theory which con- 
fronts us, and so long as this remains 
the only thing to do is to conform to the 
conditions and realize the most. 


SICK HENS. 

Mr. Editor: Will you 
me through your paper, what remedies 
to use for sick fowl? They grow stupid, 
have full crops, looseness of bowels, and 
soon die. CHARLEY H. HO tt. 

Lisbon Falls, Me. 

In the first place take away all cooked 
and sloppy food. The trouble or disease, 
for disease it is, arises from too liberal 
feeding, resulting in a fatty and inactive 
condition of the liver. Drugs may be 
resorted to, but unless the hens are val- 
uable they will hardly pay. Feed spar- 
ingly of stale bread crumbs, and keep 
the hens in dry, warm pens with plenty 
of clean straw on the floor. If the crops 
are full of liquid empty by holding the 
bird’s head down and squeezing the crop 
with the hand. A teaspoon of castor 
oil would cleanse the bowels and cool 
the system. Be sure there is an abun- 
dance of irregular shaped flinty bits of 
rock where the hens can get a supply. 
Try this course and report progress. 


HENS’ TEETH. 

Mr. Editor: Inthe issue of the Maine 
Farmer dated Oct. 12th, I notice a very 
interesting as well as lengthy article on 
“Bones and Clover.”’ I indorse the 
bones, ditto the clover, and cry domino! 
at both ends. Now, Mr. Editor, let us 
take a soldier who is about going into 
battle. We'll fit him out with a knap- 
sack bountifully supplied with clothing, 
a haversack stuffed to repletion with 
good grub, a dandy rifle and sabre bayo- 
net, but when he comes to face his ene- 
my he makes the lamentable discovery 
that he has forgotten his ammunition. 
He’s no good—a dandy looking soldier, 
but he’s no good. Now I would really 
like to see one of these old biddies well 
stuffed with bones, (green or dry,) clover 
about half white weed, or what they call 
down here in the Province bulls-eye, a 
neatly built and well kept coop, a lot of 
convenient boxes and nests to lay eggs 
in, and all these sort of things. Lama 
little inclined to use a scriptural phrase 
and say to biddy, ‘‘Yet one thing thou 


please inform 


lackest.’’ Perhaps some of my readers 
may inquire, “‘and what’s that?” andI 
reply, hens’ teeth, Now 1 hear you 


laugh, hens’ teeth? Why, what do you 
mean? Who ever heard of such a thing? 
That’s a chestnut, sure. But all jokes 
aside. Biddy has teeth, and she must 
have good ones, too, and they are to be 
found in the gizzard. Bones may answer 
very well as an artificial set. ‘The fable 
says that when the town was in danger of 
a siege, and required to be fortified, the 
tanner (I think it was) declared that for 
the purpose there was nothing like 
leather, and for hens’ teeth there is 
nothing like stone. Now I am writing 
no advertisement, consequently I give 
you my experience free. In the winter 
season hens experience not a little diffi- 
culty in procuring their teeth, or stones, 
or what is commonly called gravel. In 
the summer they can generally supply 
themselves. These stones, or gravel, 
can be easily obtained anywhere in the 
fields, hedges or stone heaps, and are 
nothing but the common white flint 
rock; pound them up and let the hens 
have all they want, and they will not 
only havea balanced ration, but a bal- 
anced gizzard. 

Bloomfield, N. B., Oct. 16. 











Me 
" 
, 


REMEDIE 


> It Prevents 


The common ailments 
that are the usual inher- 
itance of people, weak 
@ through childhood. 
Lacking the proper 
flesh and tissue of 
healthy, vigorous exist- 
ence, they are winning 
battlefields for Scrofu- 
lous attacks, Consump- 
tion and attendant ills. 
Sold by all druggists. 


Look for the RED Seal on 
every label. 





HYPOPHOSPHITES 


0 6@Gee The saving qualities of 


LIME AND SODA. 





REMEDIES 


find Cures. 






this skilfully prepared 
Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil are widely acknowl- 
edged. New flesh is 
built; weakness is 
wrought to strength; 
appetite becomes 
hearty; children are 
made healthy and vigor- 
ous; and men and 
women are equalled to 
the model of dear 
Dame Nature. 
























The Red Seal Remedy Co. 
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— on et oe ome 


Rockland, Me. 











- RED SEAL 





KEEP iN A COOL PLACE. 








“em on 


Red Seal Remedy Co., 


. ROCHLANS, ME, U.E.A. 























You Make No Mistake 


In going for, or 


in sending your 


PRESCRIPTIONS 


and Family Recipes, or orders for Pure, ¢ 


Genuine Medicines, Herbs, 


Roots and all Druggist’s Goods to 


PART RIDGE’s 


OLD RELIABLE DRUC STORE, OPP. POST OFFICE, AUCUSTA. 


No substitution of inferior drugs and medicines the ‘re, and PHC es for GOOD Goops in my 
CHAS 


line as low as given anywhere. 


Poultry Supplies. 


Ground Oyster Shells, 
Ground Beef Scraps, 
Cracked Poultry Bone, 
Bone Meal, 

Hen Wheat and Barley, 
Buckwheat, 

Sunflower Seed, 
Bowker’s Animal Meal, 
Prolific Poultry Food, 
Climax Poultry Fountains, 
Wilson Bone Mills, 
Poultry Wire Netting, 
Nest Eggs. 


Prices Quoted on Application. 


KENDALL & WHITNEY, 


PORTLAND, ME. 


The Impr Improved Monarch Inc Incubator, 





Contest, 

Including TWO at Madison Square 
Garden eb. Oth, 189 More 
than 1800 ducks, chicks and tur- 
keys from one machine in seven 


weeks. Price reduced. Thousands 
in successful operation in U. S., 


First Premiums at Every 


Canada and Europe. It Is the 
universal testimony of users that 
they are far better than claimed, 
Send stamp for Circulars. J, RANKIN, So. Easton, Mass, 


ee 


Horse Owners! Try 
Gf Caustic 

;*Caustic 
iL, Balsam 


A Safe Speedy and Positive Core 


fate ~~ Beet t BLISTER ever usec. , akee 
sce of al! liniments for mild or severe action 
ves al) Bunches or Blemishes from Horses 
ina @uttle. SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY 
2R FIRING. eepecell ple Lo produce scar or bicmish. 
Every boctie sold is warranted to give satisfaction 
“rice $1.60 per bottie. Sold by cruggists, o1 
ent by express, charges pala, with? full directions 
or iw use. - Send for descriptive circul 
p= LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS (O., Cleve! oO 


A Horse 


deserves the best rem- 
edy man can de\ 

or his hurts. Phénol 
Sodique is that. For 
other flesh also. 


*! .NCe BROTHERS & WHITE, Philadelphia 
At druggists. Take no substitute. 




















RELIABLE INCUBATOR 


And Brooder Combined. 





{successful artificial hatching by the 
‘Reliable. The best, most durabie, 











AUCUSTA SAVINCS BANK. 
ORGANIZED IN 1848. 


1, 1892, $5,955,862.60. 
Surplus, $450,000, 


TRUSTEES—W im. 5. Badger, Artem as Libbey, 
J.H. Manley, L. C. Cornish, Lendall Titcomb. 
Deposits received and piaced op interest the 
first day of eyery mouth. 
Interest paid or credited in account on the 
first Wednesday of February and August. 
Deposits are exempt by law from all taxes, 
and accounts are strictly confidential. 
Especial privleges aiforded to Executo: 
Administrators, Guardians, Trustees, marri 


women and minors 
EDWIN C. DUDLEY, Treasurer. 





Assets, Nov. 








KEEPS YOUR CHICKENS 
Strong and Healthy; Prevents all Disease, 
Good for eee Hens. 
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Fear AY 





S. K. PARTRIDGE 


TRUE’S 


. Proprietor. 





The Old Standard Family Medicine. 
It regulates the bowels, assists digestion. 


and cures those diseases arising m a dis- 

ordered stomach or liver, such as: Consti- 

Ratton, Biliousness, Indigestion, Loss of 
ppetite, Headaches, etc. 

BEST REMEDY FOR WORMS KNOWN. 
Price, 35c., Soc. and $1.00. At all druggists, 

of the Proprietors. 
Da. J. F- TRUE & CO., Avsurn, Maine 


STATE OF MAINE. 


OFFICE OF BOARD OF 


Stale Assessors. 


24th, 1893. 


Notice is hereby given that the State As 
sessors will be in session at their office in the 
State House, Augusta, in the county of Kenne 
bec, on Tuesday, the 14th day of November, 
A. D. 1893, at nine o'clock in the forenoon, 
to secure information to enable them to make 
a just and equal assessment of the taxable 
property in the several towns, in said ¢ ounty, 
and to investigate charges of concealment of 
sroperty liable to assessment as required by 


aw. 
HA C. BURLEIGH, ) Board 
Ottis HAYFoRD, of 
Spenes PoTTLe, } State Assessors. 
51 JamEs PLUMMER, Clerk. 


Avueusta, Oct. 


Discharge of Insolvents. 


A hearing will be had on the petitions of 
Warp Brotuers of Vassalboro and_Wo. G. 
SILLIPHANT of Waterville, Insolvent Debtors, 
for a full discharge of all their debts, provable 
under the insolvency laws of Maine, at the 
Probate Court Room, Augusta, on Monday, 
the thirgeenth day of November, 1893, at 2 
o'clock, 

Atiest: HOWARD OWEN, 
Re ister of the Court of Insolvency, 

Augusta, ct. 23, 1893 2t51* 
K= NEBEC COUNTY. In Probate Court 

at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of 
October, 1893. 

E. W. Wuirenovuse, Administrator on the 
estate of EL1za BREWER, late of Farmingdale. 
in said county, deceased, having presented 
his first account of administration of said 
estate for allowance: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successiv ely prior to the fourth 
Monday of November next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Court 

obate then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the same s should not 
be allowe: 3 STEVENS, Judge. 

Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 52 


ENNEBEC COUNTY... .Jn Court of Pro 
bate held at Augusta, on the fourth Mon- 
day of October, 1893. 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 
the last will and testament of PartHENtA F, 
Bacon, late of Sidney, in said county, 
deceased, havi ing been presented for. probate: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the fourth 
Monday of November next, in the Maine 








Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend ata Probate 
Court, then to be held at_ Augusta, and show 
cause, if any, why the said instrument should 
not be proved, approved and allowed, as the 
last will and te stamens of the said deceased. 
T. STEVENS, Judge. 
Attest: Howarp Ow EN, Register. 52° 
K ENNEBEC COUNTY.. 
at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of 
October, 1893. 
A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, parportin to be 
the last will and beet ee nt of Mary T. Cum- 
MINGS, late of Manchester, in said county, 
deceased, having been presented ‘for probate: 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the fourth 
Monday of November next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend ata Court 
of Probate, then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the said instrument 
should not be prov ed, approved and allowed, 
as the last will and testament of the said de- 
ceased. G. T. STEVENS, Judge. 
Attest: Howarp OWEN, _ Register. 52° 


4 ENNE BEC COUNTY. . . In Probate Court 
held at Augusta, on the fourth Monday 

of October, 1893. 
A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 
the last will and testament of WILLIAM TRot- 


.In Probate Court 


TER, late of Augusta, in said county de- 
ceased, having been presented for probate: 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 


three weeks successively prior to the fourth 
Monday of November next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may yy at a Pro- 
bate Court, then to be held at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the said instrument 
should not be ne prow ed, approved and allow 
as the last will and tontqgpent of the said de- 
ceased. G. T. STEVENS, Judge. 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 52° 


7 ENNEBEC COUNTY. . .In Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the second Monday 
October, 1893. : 
A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 
the last will and testament of Ann B. Rosrn- 





son, late of Vqeeatt poro, in said county, de- 
ceased, having been presented for probate: 
ORDERED, fret notice thereof be given 


three weeks a, prior to the second 

Monday of November next, in the Maine 

sponse. a newspaper peintes in Augusta, t 
a interested may attend at a Court of 


en at Augusta, and 
show cause. = any. ¥ why the said instrument 
should not be Aroved, appre ed, approved and allowed, 
as the last wi a of the said de- 


Attest: Howarp OWEN, Register. 
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The beginning and end of the 
Horse Blanket question is §/. 
That mark has the same signif- 
cance on a horse blanket that the 
seal of the government has on a 
gold certificate—it’s an absolute 
guarantee of value. 6/q Horse 
Blankets are made with a special 
view to strength, durability, and 
comfort for the horse. Once you 
get a 6/a Blanket you will not 
need another for many years; per- 
haps not for a life time—your 
horse will last —e too. Ask 

Ly 











the dealer for a and be sure 
the trade mark is in plain sight. 
Made only by 


WM. AYRES & SONS, Phitedelphia. 

















.In Court of Pro- 


K== EBEC COUNTY. 
the fourth 


bate, held at Augusta on 
Monday of October, 1893. 

LAURA ABBIE CRAIG, Guardian of Lizzig 
LovuisE C RAIG, ALICE HARRIET CRAIG, WAL- 
TER Evvis Craic, Bessie Howarp CRAIG, 
and Harotp Waite Craic of Augusta, in 
said county, minors, having petitioned for 
license to sell the followi ing res al estate of said 
wards, the proceeds to be placed on_interest, 
viz: All the interest of said wards in the 
homestead farm of the late Geo. A. Craig, 
situated in said Augusta: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successive ly prior to the second 
Monday of November next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Court 
of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the prayer of said pe- 
tition should not be granted. 

G. T. STEVENS, Judge. 

Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 


K Sapa COUNTY. . .In Probate Ci ourt 
at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of 
October, 1893 

Horace H. HAMLEN, Executor of the will 
of FRANKLIN L. HAMLEN, late of Augusta, 
in said county, deceased, havin peti- 
tioned for poenee to sell the following 
real estate of said deceased, for the payment 
of debts, ete., viz: Certain real estate near 
Dickman street, in said Augusta: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks succe ssively prior to the second 
Monday of November next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Court 
of Probate, then to be holden at Augusta 
and show cause, if any, why the prayer of said 
petition should not be granted 

T. STEVENS, Judge. 


G. 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 651 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 
4 subscriber has been duly appointed Ad- 
ministrator on the estate of WiLBERT Woop- 
BURY, late of Litchfield, in the county 
of Kennebec, deceased, intestate, and has 
undertaken that trust by giving bond as the 
law directs: persons, therefore, havin; 
demands against the estate of said deceased, 
are desired to exhibit the same for settlement; 
and all indebted to said estate are reque »sted 
to make immediate payment to 
Oct. 9,1893. 51* Mark L. 
” ENNEBEC COUNTY.. 
at Augusta, on the fourth 
October, 1893. 
Lizzie M. Lorp, 


GETCHELL. 


In Probate ‘ourt 
Monday of 


Guardian of Denia L. 
Davis of Hallowell, in said county, minor, 
having presented her second account of 
Guardianship of said Ward for allowance; 
also petition toamend and re-form her first 
account: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the second 
Monday of November next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all pe rsons interested may attend at a Court of 

Probate, then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the same should not 
be allowed. G. T. STEVENS, Judge. 

Attest: Howarp Owen, Register 51 


k= BEC COUNTY. .Jn Probate ¢ ‘ourt 
at Augusta, on the second Monday of 
October, 1893. 

On petition for appointment of Cuas. F. 
CHOATE, Administrator on estate of Oris A. 
POLLARD of Windsor, deceased: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks saccessively prior to the second 
Monday of November next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper rm ad in Augusta, that 
| ons interested may attend at a Court 

{ Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 
- 4. cause, if any, why the prayer of sai 
petition should not be Stanied. 
T. Stevens, Judge. 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 50 


NOTE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 
iN subscriber has been duly appointed Exec- 
utor of the last will and testament of 
Jutia E. Jonnson late of Augusta, in 
the county of Kennebec, deceased, testate 
and has undertaken that trust by giv ‘ing ‘bond 
as the law directs: All persons, therefore 
having demands against the estate of said 
deceased, are desired to exhibit the same for 
settlement; and all indebted to said estate 
are requested to make ipmediogs »ayment to 


LPH C. JOHNSON. 
H. M.  Baase, bo nt and ‘Attorne y. 
Oct. 9, 1893 50* 


Note E IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 
pa subscriber have been duly appointed Ad- 
ministrator with will spueney on the estate 
of Mary G. Pace, late of ag in 
the county of Kennebec, deceased, testate 
and has undertaken that trust by giv ting bond 
as the law directs: All persons, therefore, hav- 
ing demands against the estate of said de- 
ceased, are desired to exhibit the same for 
settlement; and all indebted to said estate 
are requested to make immediate payment to 
et. 9,1893. 56 NATHANIEL GILMAN. 








ENNEBEC COUNTY... .Jn Court of Pro- 
bate, at Augusta, on the second Monday 
of October, 1893. 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 
the last will and testament of HesTer A. 
Buraess, late of Augusta, in said county, de- 
ceased, having been presented for probate : 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the second 
Monday of November next, in the Maine Farm- 
er, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that all 

ersons interested may attend at a Court of 

robate then tobe holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the said instrument 
should not be proved, approved and allow 
as the last will and tegtagpent of the said de- 
ceased. . T. STEVENS, Judge. 

Attest: Howarp OWEN, Register. 50 
K"’? NEBEC EBEC COUNT ms In Probate Court 

at Augusta, on the second Monday of 
October, 1893. 

Joun C. TAyLor, Admistrator on the estate 
of Epwiw C. Taywor, late of Belgrade, in 
said county, deceased, having presented his 
first account of administration of said estate 
for allowance: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks succe ssively, prior to the second 
Monday of November next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Pro- 
bate Court then to be held at Augusta 
show cause, if any, way the same shoul 
be allowed, STEVENS, Judge. 

Attest: HowarpD Swine "Register. 50 


ENNEBEC COUNTY...Jn Probate Cc ‘lourt 
at Augusta, on the second Monday of 
October 1893. 
. M. Crosiry, Guardian of Ex V. Cros- 
pat of Readtield, in said county insane, hav- 
ing presented his first and final account of 
Guardianship of said Ward for allowance: 
presented by . JEwEtTT Administrator on 
estate of S. M. At deceased : 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the second 
Monday of Nov, next, in the Maine Farmer, 
a newspaper printed in A at all per- 
sons roy ay | may atten es a 
then to be held at ne sig show cause, 
if any, why the same ald not be olpe ‘ 

T. STEVENS, wage, 

Attest: Howarp Cadi Register. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, 
iN subscriber has been duly ap 
Tate of Aug on eg .-Y of ap hy” 

b nt ost, An See ee ieen: 
aoe vi as the la 
reons, therefore; hav —— | posinat 
it same for settlement; and a indebt- 
d to said estate are requested t 


te a, ake imme- 
veyees. to ILLIAM E - lowes, 
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Ayers Pills 


Are better known and more general- 
ly used than any other cathartic. 
Sugar-coated, purely vegetable, anc 
free from mercury or any other inju- 
rious drug, this is the ideal family 
medicine, Though prompt and ener- 
getic in their action, the use of these 
pills is attended with only the best 
results. Their effect is to strengthen 
and regulate the organic functions, 
being especially beneficial in the 
various derangements of the stom- 
ach, liver, and bowels. 


5 a 
Ayer’s Pills 
are recommended by all the leading 
nhysicians and druggists, as the 
ost prompt and effective remedy 
fer biliousness, nausea, costiveness, 
indigestion, sluggishness of the 
liver, jaundice, drowsiness, pain in 
the side, and sick headache; also, 
to relieve colds, fevers, neuralgia, 
and rheumatism. They are taken 
with great benefit in chills and the 
diseases peculiar to the South. [Tor 
travelers, whether by land or sea, 


Ayer's Pills 


are the best, and should never be 
omitted in the outfit. To preserve 
their medicinal integrity in all cli- 
mates, they are put up in bottles as 
‘well as boxes. 

“T have used Ayer’s Pills in r 
family for several years, and alway 
found them to be a mild and exce. 
lent purgative, having a good effec‘ 
ontheliver. Itis the best pill used.” 
-—Frank Spillman, Sulphur, Ky. 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Suid by Druggists Everywhere. 


Every Dose Effective 














Sick Headache and relieve all the troubles inci- 
dent to a bilious state of the system, such as 
Dizziness, Nausea. Drowsiness, Distress after 
eating, Pain in the Side, &c oe their most 
femarkable success has been shown in curing 


SICK 


Headache, yet Carter’s Littte Liver Pitts 
are equally valuable in Constipation, curing 
and Jp epee J this annoying complaint, while 

correct all disorders =e the he stomach, 
stimulate the liver ~~ as bowels. 
Even if they only cured 


HEAD 


Ache they would be almost priceless 
who suffer from this distressin 
but fortunately their goodness 
here, and those who once try then: will find 
these Lo pills valuable in so many ways that 

ill not be willing to do without them. 
Bu B all sick head 


ACHE 


fs the bane of so man a Uren e 
we make our great t. pills cure it 
while others do not. 

Carrer’s Lirtie Liver Pitts are very small 
and very easy to take. One or two ) make 
@ dose. They are strictly vegetable and do 
not gripe or Puree, but by their gentle action 

all who use them. In vials at 25 cents; 
Sold everywhere, or sent by mail. 


CARTER MEDICINE 6O., New York. 


ful Bl Baal Dis Small Price 


THE VIRTUE is HERE. 


Is it not always so w itn ( 
everything that is HAND- 
MADE? You not only get 
the Virtvg, but you get 
the DURABILITY. Eve ry¢ ( 
part of the 


DR. D. P. ORDWAY 


HAND- MADE PLASTERS , 
are made under the Doc- ( 


to those 
complaint; 
oe not end 








perfect and their cura-( 
tive powers are wonder- 
ful. They search the SYS- ( 
TEM and EXTRACT and 
ABSORB through the 
PORES all POISONOUS MAT- ( 
. .) TER without discomfort 
to the PATIENT. 
—— WE WARRANT THEM TO 
PLASTERS - CURE - ‘| 
, Rheumatism, Liver, Kidney, Lung and Heart 
Y Disease, Neuralgia, Lame Back, 
. Female Weakness and any case of Dyspepsia. 
D Regular Plasters 2sc. Foot Plasters 35c. per pair. 
« At Druggists or by mail, postpaid. 
Dr. D. P. ORDWAY TLaeTEe co. 
o AMDEN, i ME. 












































Wein The 
DL. S. Senate. 


In this, members of the Page Fence never 
refuse to PULL, and pull altogether for the 
public good. It is more elastic, not so tied up 
as to prev ent action. Still itis not lacking in 

“courtesy”; always lets an opponent down 
easy, no shock, no lacerated feelings. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
MANN’S 
STANDARD BONE CUTTER. 


Acknowledged to be the simplest and most 
economical machine made for converting 
gun bone with the meat and gristle at- 

hed, into poultry food. For sale by 


KENDALL & WHITNEY, 
PORTLAND, ME. 4t52 











SACE WANTED! 


Ten (10) Barrels Sage | ead Leaf Wanted. 


THE FULLER DRUG STORE, 


Augusta, Maine. 
FRESH EMPTY BARRELS 
for Vinegar or Cider, Just Received 
CHARLES K. PARTRIDCE. 


Opposite Post Office, Augusta. 





Stems of General Hews. 


Great destitution is reported in “the 
mining region of Pennsylvania. 

Sir John Abbott, ex-premier of Cana- 
da, died in Montreal, Monday evening. 
“The 25th anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of the fraternal death benefits so- 
ciety, known as the Ancient Order of 
United Workmen was celebrated through- 
out New England, last week. At Music 
Hall, Boston, there was a grand cele- 
bration. 

Rev. Edward Beecher, brother of the 
late Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, and wife 
on Friday, at Brooklyn, N. Y., celebra- 
ted the sixty-fourth anniversaay of their 
wedding, which occurred at _Wiscasset, 
Maine, in 1829. Mr. Beecher is now 90 
and his wife 86 years. 

Swift & Co., Chicago, have received 
the only first award for fresh beef, pork, 
and mutton, and the highest award for 
beef extract, smoked hams, breakfast 
bacon, lard, cotosuet and pepsin at the 
World’s Fair, which were exhibited in 
their plate glass refrigerator car. 

Cambridge, Mass., was threatened with 
a conflagration Sunday evening, when 
the main building of the carriage fac- 
tory of Charles Waugh & Co., 442 to 426 
Main street, was almost wholly destroyed 
entailing a loss of about $20,000, It was 
suppressed before going farther. 

Reports from fishing stations off the 
Atlantic coast indicate that quite a num- 
ber of American seiners are still opera- 
ting off the Canadian shores. Fishery 
protection cruisers will remain out until 
the last American vessel has left for 
home. 

Hon. Theodore Runyon, 
bassador to Germany, Thursday 
ceeded to the palace at Potsdam for the 
purpose of presenting to Emperor 








was very cordially received by the Em- 
peror. 

Nelson Bradley, cashier of the failed 
Central Michigan Savings Bank, Lan- 
sing, Mich., has been arrested charged 
with making false reports under oath of 
the condition of the bank. It is also 
said that he misappropriated $52,000 of 
the bank’s funds. He made good part 
of the shortage. | 

The Rev. Samuel W. Haddaway, chap- 
lain of the House of Representatives and 
pastor of Marven chapel, M. E. Church 
South, sank into a comatose state 
Wednesday afternoon, and died in Wash- 
ington Thursday morning. The im- 
mediate cause of death was Bright's 
disease. 

Miss Daisy Garland, aged 23, daughter 
of ex-Attorney General Garland, com- 
mitted suicide at her home at W ashing- 
ton, D. C., Friday afternoon by shooting 
herself through the heart with her 
father’s revolver. Her friends say that 
she has been subject to mental aberation 
and lately has been suffering with re- 
ligious melancholia. 

Jack Dillon and “Happy Jack,” des- 
perate outlaws, have been captured and 
taken to Spokane, Wash. They are 
members of a gang which during the 
past year have robbed banks and stores 
at the point of a pistol, securing over 
$100,000. ‘‘Funny Pete,” another of the 
gang, who was fatally shot by a posse, 
said: “I know we have killed nine 
women and many more men.” 

P. McGrath, editor of the St. Johns, 
(N. F.) Herald, was knocked senseless 
with a bludgeon the other night by Rob- 
ert Thorburn, son of Sir R. Thor- 
burn, formerly premier, and late 
leader of the opposition in the New- 
foundland parliament. The cause of the 
assault was the publication of writings 
against Thorburn’s father. McGrath's 
injuries are extremely serious. Thor- 
burn was arrested. Intense excitement 
prevailed. 

Latest advice from Hayti make it ap- 
pear that the gunboat Alexandre Petion, 
which was wrecked with nearly all on 
board near Cape Tiburon, about a month 
ago, was sent to the bottom by paid 
agents of Gen. Manigat, leader of the 
revolutionary party. It is said that cer- 
tain valves in the hold of the vessel had 
been secretly tampered with and the re- 
sult was that the steamer suddenly filled 
with water and sank before the pumps 
could be brought into use. 

It has been learned that the two chil- 
dren of Napoleon J. Stone, a weaver, liv- 
ing on Field street, New Bedford, Mass., 
have died of starvation. Stone has been 
unable to obtain work and for over a 
week his family’s only sustenance was a 
few scanty bits of bread and a little 
water. When the facts became known 
the neighbors rendered willing assistance 
Mr. Stone himself is so weak from lack 
of food that it is feared he cannot live. 
His wife and one child will recover with 
careful nursing. 

Great excitement was caused in the 
World’s Fair district, Chicago, Sunday, 
by a fire in the Raymond and Whitcomb 
grand hotel on Washington avenue and 
59th street. The fire started in the 
walls on the fourth floor and is thought 
to have been caused by a defective chim- 
ney. About ninety-five girls employed 
at the hotel all occupied apartments in 
the portion of the building where the 
fire started. All the girls lost their per- 
sonal effects and a great many of them 
alltheir savings. There were 110 guests 
atthe hotel. None of them suffered 
any loss. The total loss is $35,000, part- 
ly insured. 

The President has made the following 
nominations: For United States Con- 
suls: Charles Belmont Davis, of Pennsyl- 
vania, at Florence, Italy; Jacob E. Dart, 
of Georgia, at Guadeloupe, W. I.; John 
R. Meade, of Connecticut, at Santa Do- 
mingo; Henry C. Morris, of Illinois, at 
Ghent, Belgium; Dr. H. Somer, Jr., of 
Pennsylvania, at Bombay; Herman 
Schoenfeld, of Maryland, at Riga, Russia; 
Robert P. Pooley, of New York, at Sierra 
Leone, Africa; David N. Burke, of New 
York, at Malaga, Spain. J. Edward 
Nettles, of South Carolina, at Triest, 
Austria; Robert J. Kirk, of South Caro- 
lina, at Copenhagen, Denmark. 





MAINE RELIGIOUS NEWS. 


To the great regret egret of | Southwest Har- 
bor people the Rev. A. J. Haynes has, on 
account of ill health, has been obliged to 
resign the pastorate of the Methodist 
church and in accordance with his physi- 
cian’s advice has gone west fora year’s 
rest and recuperation. He has won a 
high place in the esteem of the whole 
community. 

There were twenty-six conversion on 
Thursday evening at the union revival 
service in Lewiston. 

The ordinance of baptism was admin- 
istered to three persons at North Anson, 
y | Sunday—one lady and two gentlemen. 

There is an unusual religious interest 
at the church in South Berwick; quite a 
number of conversions have taken place 
and many more are confidently looked 
for in the near future. The services are 
largely attended, and a praying band has 
been formed. 

The Catholic churches at Farmington 
and Winthrop have been united and 
placed under a new priest, Fr. Lapel, 
who will live at Farmington. 





There are thirty cities and towns 
d after Alexander Hamilton, thirty 





pateaies Suerte" 


iiuatrated cefalogue-sent free 
BURLINGTON BLANKET CO. Burlington, Wis. 


44, 


Clintons, twenty-four Websters, twenty 
Bentons, thirteen Calhouns, seven Clays, 
nineteen Quincys, twenty-one Douglases, 





and twenty Blaines. 


for Infants and Children. 





“Castoria is so well adapted to children that 


ili So. Oxford 8t., Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 


“The use of ‘Castoria’* is so universal and 
its merits so well known that it seems a work 
to it. Few arethe 

Castoria 





Gotete cures Colic, Constipation, 
Diarrhoea. Eructation, 
iis Worms, gives sleep, and promotes di- 
four in} 
Wi injurious medication. 


a For several aoa th have recommended 
seca scare 


and 
O00 so as it has invariably 
results.” 


Epwin F. Parpes, M. D., 
“The Winthrop,” 125th Street and 7th Ave., 
New York City. 


Tux Centaur Company, 77 Murray Street, New Yorx. 








Che Markets, 


REPORT 0} OF > WATERTOWN ‘AND BRIGHT® 
LIVE STOCK MARKET. 


[Specially Reported for the Maine Farmer ] 








American Am- | 
pro- } 
Wil-| 
liam his credentials as ambassador. ile | 





Live Srock Yarps, Oct. 31, 1:93. 
AT BRIGHTON. 


Maine Drovers. 


J. G. Littlefield, 
J. H. Gilman, { 9 
Libby & Co., 2é 3 50 
J. M. Philbrook, 5 3 

5S. H. Wardwell, 
O. W. Rolfe, 


Dennison £ Rogers, +4 ; ie | $4 75@$4 90 for cut and rolled. 


McIntire & Howe, 
THE AGGREGATE OF LIVE STOCK Al 
WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTON YARDS. 

Cattle, 3,069; sheep, 9,120; hogs, 
37,510; calves, 1,218; horses, 404. 

MAINE Stock AT MARKET. 

Cattle, 146; sheep, 600; hogs, 
calves, 169; horses, 124. 

CATTLE Exports FOR OLD ENGLAND. 

The shipments from Boston for 
the week numbered 2,122 head. Eng- 
lish cattle market has braced up 3c. 
Ib. with light home supply; sales at 
11¢c. estimated dressed weight. 

How WE FounD THE MARKET. 

The supply of cattle outnumbered the 
run of last week by a few head, and the 
market for good beeves was a shade 
brighter. Some butchers at market not 
noticed fora number of weeks, which 
seems as if they could not find what 
they wanted —— visiting the market. 
Cattle at 3@63{ If fancy, 7@8c, 
dressed weight. 

Such lambs as were offered found sale 
at last week’s prices. Nochange worthy 
of note. From Maine 600 head only, but 
it were better, as we told them last week 
to load light. Sales at 2@3¢ec for old 
sheep, and 3@4}éc for lambs. 

Hogs are steady, selling at 6@634c if 
Western, and 8c, dressed weight, if 
Northern or Eastern. The supply 
heavy from the West, the heaviest of 
the season. 

Less calves were offered by 200 head 
than last week. Prices ruled steady on 
all grades, 2'44@5éc per lb. 

No scarcity of milch cows, they come 
in full supply each week; Maine gives us 
her proportion. Sales at $20@$48; 
fancy, $50@$70. 

Some of the horse dealers were of the 
opinion that the market had improved 
in some degree, while others pronounce 
the market very dull and unsatisfactory. 
General sales at $50@$150. One first 
class pair of business horses were sold 
at $362. E. Ham & Co. had some nice, 
well matched, heavy draft horses, of 
1400 to 1800 Ibs., at $175@$275. Live 
poultry ic. lower, with 4 tons on sale. 
Price 8@9c. per lb. 

SALES OF MAINE STOCK. 

The inquiry was quite general what 
had become of I. C. Libby—he did not 
show himself when the Eastern stock 
train started, nor did he enter the 
drovers’ saloon. Upon inquiry he took 
a Pullman and was escorted by his wife 
to Boston, therefore we will forgive him. 
He showed up at the market yards and 
sold 4 oxen, of 6400 Ibs., at 43¢¢.; 4 oxen, 
of 6600 Ibs., at 44¢c; 600 lambs, of 70 lbs., 
at 44¢c.; 50 calves, of 120 lbs., at 54¢c. 
O. W. Rolfe sold 6 fancy Herefords, of 
1700 lbs., ata fancy price to ‘‘Dick;” 
also 2 cattle, of 3080 Ibs., at 43fc¢. Den- 
nison & Rogers sold 20 cows at $38 each; 
30 calves, average 110 lbs., at 5'gc. Me- 
Intire & Howe sold 2 milch cows at $35 
each; 16 calves at 5'¢c.; 1 yearling bull 
at $10. J. M. Philbrook, 32 calves at 
5\¢c.; 2 pair working oxen, average 2500 
@3000 Ibs., the lot for $170; 1 pair well 
matched cattle, 2800 lbs., $110. J. H. 
em 4 oxen, live weight 3400 lbs., at 

4igc; 1 bull, of 1600lbs., at 214c.; 
1300 Ibs., at 4c.; 9 calves, of 120 Ibs., aad F 
5l¢e. 


a 
77; 


REMARKS. 
The export of so many cattle seems to 
excite considerable interest. 


in the past week and are all on the broad 
Atlantic for Liverpool, London and 
Glasgow. It is a mystery how exporters 
can or will continue to ship cattle, when 
prices received, do not cover cost here, 
freight and other expenses which are 
many. Such cattle as they ship are of the 
highest order, especially nicely fatted, 





2 | prices. 


4 | $2 u 20 





1 ox, of | 


Between | > 
2400@2500 head have been started with-| .ow life 





and are selling on the English market at 
104c., per lb., estimated dressed weight. 
The past week has been one of some ex- 
citement at the yards with regard to the 
lamb market. 


The supplies have come | 


heavy and more than butchers could | 


conveniently handle; one would not buy 
unless at 14c., decline; this decline was 


effected, and dealers have on their long | 


faces, as it was a losing week to them; 
one dealer lost $200, on a double deck. 


Well, it makes them feel sore, and well it | 


may, it may teach them alesson to’ ship | 
with more caution. 


LATE SALES AT BRIGHTON LAST WED-| 


NESDAY. 
A good line of nice grade milch cows 
at the yards, and for such a fair demand 
and fair prices paid. The more common 
grades are without life. Remick & 
Cheney sold 8 milch cows, $50 each. LI. 
C. Libby & Sons sold 1 choice Holstein 
new milch cow at $60, warranted to give 
20 qts. milk a day; 5 springers for $200. 
Ed. Kimball sold 11 milch cows from 
$35@$55. J. Carroll sold 2 cows, $37.50 
each. J.S. Henry sold cows of various 
descriptions from $25@$55. C. P. Breck 
sold 2 extra grade cows at $40@3$45. P. 
F. Litchfield sold 1 new milch cow (Ayr- 
shire) at $50. J. G. Littlefield sold 1 
new milch cow, $35; 2 springers, $30 
each. P. W. Thompson & Son sold 3 
new milch cows at $140 for the lot. W. 
W. Hall & Son sold 1 milch cow, $35. 
Working Oxen—The supply was limit- 
ed to a few pairs, and the trade nothing 
to boast of. P. W. Thompson & Son 
sold their working oxen, girthing 7 ft., 
2 in., live weight 3,200 Ibs., and 1 pair 
girthing 7 ft., live weight 3,000 Ibs., the 
two pair at $234. 


A new convict at Sing Sing has a phe- 

ee oat ag = ao be 
very closely by his per 

fe is liable to “break out” in song! ‘ 








BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Boston, October 31, 1893. 

‘Lov.. AND MEAL. The demand for 

cur has been moderate, and prices are 
steady. We quote fine, superfine and 
extra at $2 15@$2 75; extra seconds at 
$2 75@$3 25; winter wheat clears and 
straights at $3 25@$3 15 winter wheat 
patents at $3 OG $4 2 Minnesota 
bakers at $2 75 (@34 05, and spring 
wheat | atents at $4 05@$4 75. These quo- 
tations include jobbers’ and millers’ 
Rye flour is steady at $3 30@$3 75 
per bbl. Corn meal is firm, with sales 
at $100 fur bag, and barrel meal at 
for choice kiln-dried. Oat 
meal is in steady request, with sales at 


grain market is about 
On the spot sales 
were made of steamer yellow at 51@ 
51léc., and for shipment sales were 
made of Chicago No. 2 yellow at 5lc. 
and No. 3 yellow at 50%gc. per bush. 
Oats are in steady demand, with sales of 
clipped on track at 39%c. with fancy 
higher; No. 2 white at 38c. and No. 3 
white 37c. per bush. For shipment, 
sales of clipped oats at 39@391{c. and 
No. 3 white at 37@3714c. per bush. 

MititFEED. The market is steady, 
with bran quoted at $16@$16 25 for 
spring in sacks for shipment, and $17 50 
per ton for winter. Middlings sell at 
$17 25 for spring, and up to $19 25@ 
$19 50 for winter. Cotton seed meal, to 
arrive, is active at $25 75@$26 per ton 
for new. 

PROVISIONS AND PrRopUCcE. An im- 
proved tone has been developed in the 
butter market. Selling prices yesterday 
were not much different from those 
ruling for several days previous. Re- 
ceivers of fresh Western creamery asked 
an advance of half acent, and in some 
instances obtained it on fine separator 
goods in assorted packages, sales being 
made at 27'44@28c. per pound. For 
other fresh Western creamery in ash 
tubs 26@27e. was the range. Northern 
creamery in large tubs was not salable 
at over 28c., but 28!4c. was obtained for 
small tubs, and 29c. for boxes. There- 
fore, the best Northern creamery may 
be quoted at 28@281éc., with 29c. for 
fancy lots, but at these prices the mar- 
ket was rather slow. Some of the 
Northern receipts are showing a frosty 
flavor, and will not bring any more than 
Western. In fact, the season is near at 
hand when fine fresh Western creamery 
will take the lead, if Northern and 
Eastern dairymen are not particular 
about feed. Sales from cold storage 
have been made the past few days at 26 
@27c. per pound, but few buyers were 
willing to pay over 264gc. Holders of 
choice June stock were firm at the 
above figures yesterday, and not anx- 
ious to sell, as the improved tone made 
them fell that better prices might be ob- 
tained in the near future. Dairy lots 
from Vermont ranged from 23 to 25 cents 
per pound, with 26 cents for fine selec- 
tions. Very few long dairies offered 
could bring over 22 cents. All the low- 
er grades were quiet, but not in large 
supply. In a jobbing way, the prices 
were just the same as last week. Sales 
of best creamery were at 29 to 30 cents 
per pound, with 31 cents for specialties. 

Fresh eggs were in demand yesterday, 
and reliable lots of Michigan sold readily 
at 25 cents ber dozen,. while other good 
western sold at 23 to 24 cents. As most 
of the receipts are mixed with held stock 
it is difficult to get the outside figures, 
and shippers should remember this when 
packing for market. Eastern, if strictly 
fresh, will command 28 to 30 cents, but 
they, too, are mixed, and many lots will 
not bring over 26 cents. 

There has been a moderate trade in 
cheese with no change in prices. Sales 
to the trade here run along at 11', to 
1134 cents per pound in large sizes, with 
an occasional fine lot at 12 cents. For 
small sizes, two ina box, 12 to 12'5 cents 
is the range, but few buyers are willing 
to pay over 12 cents. Ohio flats range 


Grain. The 
steady and quiet. 


| from 10 to 11 cents per pound, including 


good to choice, with a few at 1114 cents. 
The gees | trade is beginning to 
under the influence of cold 
weather, but prices are unchanged. 
Sales of Northern and Eastern chickens 


a |HE KIND 





WILLIAM R. SMITH, 
Gardiner, Me 


“ITCHING PILES—# 
s——FOR 30 YEARS” 


CURED!! 


Mk. SMITH IS A HIGHLY RESPECTED 


PROMINENT MEMBER OF THE M. E. C 
B35 YEARS. HE SAYS: 
* apt ene GS eee et Oe 
— with rrenine 
PIES im cheir w The 
ering I endured can only be "bo eudesmecd by Fann 
Who are afflicted with this terrible disease. 
I tried almost countless remedies, both 


TD lll 


DANA’S 
SARSAPARILLA 
—z resolved to cl a BS SE SRI ore are Saw 


}north of Newport 


lees cents per pound for the best. 
ommon to good, 12@15 cents. West- 
ern turkeys command 12@14 cents per 


pound. 
Beans have ruled fairly steady at $1.80 


pea and mediums in car lots. 
eyes command $2.20@$2.25 per 
Trade in all kinds Has been slow. 

Hay. The hay market continues 
slow, and prices are in buyers’ favor. 
Sales the past few days have been at 
$16@$17 per ton for the best, 
grades ranged from $13@$15. An oc- 
casional fancy car brings $17 50@$18. 
Rye straw has been steady at $14@$14 50 
per ton. 


AUGUSTA CITY MARKET. 


(Corrected weekly for the Maine Farmer.) 
WEDNESDAY Nov. 1. 
ApPLEs —New, 75c per bushel. 
BEANS—Pea beans $2 00@$2 25 
low Eyes $2 25. 
BuTtTTeER—Ball 
Creamery 30c. 
Cc HEESE—Factory 
10@12c. 
Cotton SEED MEAL—$1 50 per ewt. 
Eees—Fresh, 25c per dozen. 
is $4 00@$4 50; Patent 


Yel- 
butter 20 to 25c. 


and domestic new 


$4 50@s5 00. 

Gratn—Corn 65c; oats 48c; barley 65c; 
Rye $1 25. 

tay—Loose $15@17; ma 

STRAW—$7 T5@>+ 

HIpES AND Rosman hides, 5e, 
dividing on 90 lbs; ox hides, 4!4c; bulls 
and stags, 2}¢c. 

LIME AND CEMENT—Lime $1 10 per 
cask; cement $1 75. 

LARD—Tierce 153c; in tins 12c. 

MEAL—Corn 60¢c; rye 90@$1 00. 

SuHorts—$1 20@1 25 per hundred. 

Provisions—Clear salt pork 12@l4ec. 
beef per side 6@7c; ham 14@14 ‘sc; fowls, 
12c; chickens, 15@l1l6c; spring lamb, 
8c; veals, 7@8&c; round hog, 7@8e 

PRODUCE—Potatoes, 50@55e per 
bushel; cabbages, $1.00 per hundred; 
beets, 50c. per bushel; turnips, 50c per 
bushel; equi ash, $1 00 per hundred. 


esseC i_@20, 


PORTLAND MARKET. 


WEDNESD AY, Nov. 1. 
AppLEs—Eating, $3.50@$3 75 per bbl.; 
common, $1 75@$2 50 per bbl; evaporat- 
ed 9@10c. per lb. 
ButTrER—20@21c. 
creamery, 28@29c. 
Brans—Pea, $2 10@2 15; Yellow Eyes, 
$2 25@2 45. 
CHEESE— 


for choice family; 


Maine and Vermont Factory, 
124%@13\¢6e; N. Y. Factory, 12\44@13\¢e. 

FLour—Superfine, $2 90@$3 15; Spring 
X and XX, $3 25@337; Roller Michigan, 
$3 nas 00; St. Louis Winter Patents, 
$4 15@4 37. 

Fiso—Cod Shore, $5 25@5 75; Scaled 
herring per box, 14@19c; Mackerel, 
shore, extra, $18 50@21 00. 

Grarin—Corn, bag lots, 55¢; 
42@43c; cotton seed, car lots, 
27 00; cotton seed, bag lots, 
28 00; sacked bran, car lots, $17 00@ 
18 50; sacked bran, bag = $18 00@ 
19 00; middlings, car lots, $2000@: @21 50; 
middlings, bag lots, $21 00@23 00. 

LarpD—Per tierce, 83;@11¢e "ag Ib. ; 
per tub, 83f@111¢c; pail, 94@ 1344 

PoraTors—60@70c per bu. 

PRovisions— Fowl, 13@15c.; chickens, 
12@14c.; turkeys, 20c; eggs, 24@25c.; 
extra beef, $9 50@9 75; pork backs, 21 50@ 
$22 00; clear, 21 50@22 00; hams, 114@ 
12c; covered, 12@13. 


BANGOR PRODUCE MARKET. 


WEDNESDAY, Nov. 1 

AppLEes—Choice strung, 5@6c per 
lb.; choice sliced, 8@10c. 

BrAans—Yellow eyes, $2 1! @$2 25 per 
bush.; hand picked pea, $2 50@$2 2 75. 

BuTTER—Best, 26@ 28c per lb.; fair to 
good, 23@25c. 

EeGs—23@24c per doz. 

CHEESE--Best factory, per lb., (new) 
12@13c; best dairy, per Ib., (new) 12@ 
13c. 

GRAIn—Oats, pele comatrg, new 

Hay—Best loose, $16 00. 

Corn—60c; meal, 36c. 

PoTaToEs—40@45c per bu. 

Provisions—Pork, round hog, per lb., 
8c. Chickens, 15@20c. Turkeys, none 
in the market. 


oats 


$26 00@ 


$27 00@ 


» 40c. 


CHICAGO CATTLE MARKET. 
Oct. 31, 1893. 


7,000; 


CHICAGO, 
The cattle market 
shipments; steady; common to 
extra steers $3 00@®5 80; stockers and 
feeders at $2 25@$3 75; cows and bulls, 
$1 00@$3 40; calves, $2 00@S$5 75. 
Hogs—-Receipts, 20,000; shipments,—; 
market weak and heavy; heavy at $5 75@ 
$6 25; common to choice mixed at $5 70 
@36 20; choice assorted, $6 15@$6 25; 
light, $5 60@86 10; pigs at $5 00@$5 85. 
Sheep—Receipts, 14,000; shipments—; 
steady; inferior to choice, $2 50@$4 85. 


NEW YORE STOCK AND MONEY MARKET 


NEw YorK, Oct. 31 
New 4's reg., 111 
New 4’s coun., 111 
United States 2’s reg., 96 
Central Pacific Ists, 10216 
Denver & R. G. lists, 111 
Erie 2ds, 674 





ACCIDENTS. 


Margaret, the nine-years-old daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. C. G. Littlefield of 
Caribou, while teetering with a young 
companion, was thrown to the ground in 
consequence of the breaking of the board 


@$1.85 per bushel for choice marrow | 
Yellow 
bushel. | 


and other | 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov't Repo 


Baking 


Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 








Hlarrid. 


In this city, Oct. by Rev. J. F. Leland, 
Joseph 5. Cony of a Mass., formerly of 
Augusta, to Miss Eva M. Glidden of this city. 

In this city, Oct. 24, Everett Mills to Miss 
Lucy Stone, both of At zusta. 

In this city, Oct. 25, by Rev. Dr. Penney, 
Joseph E. Young to Miss M: artha A. Chick, 
both of Augusta. 

In this city, Oct. 


25, by Rev. Dr. Penney, 
M. Whitcomb of Augusta, 

In Ale mando, Oct. 16, John N,. Bridges to | 
Miss Gertrude Esty, both of Calais. 

In Bucktield, Oct. 21, Willis A. Edwards of 
Paris, to Miss Sadie i Field of Norway. 

In Bowdoinham, Oct. 25, W. P. Carr to Miss 

Sampson. 

“in Brownville, Oct. 15, Edgar S. Decker to 
sliss Maria J. Jones, both of Williamsburg: 
Oct. 16, William Price Roberts to Miss Maggie 
J. Jones, both of Brownville. 

In Boston, Mass., Ott 13, by 
Lorimer, Horatio N. Woodcock, « 
mont, Me., to Miss Phebe De nH 
Portland, Oregon. 

In Bluehill, Oct. 22, 
Miss Mary W. Odwa 

In Bangor, Oct ; 
Bangor, to Miss © * om n E. 
dington. 

In Belfast, Oct. 21, William J. 
Miss Delia M. Young, both of ; Be lfast. 

In Camden, Oct. 26, Stanton H. Freeman to 
Miss Emma Rackiiff, both of Lincolnville 

In Clinton, Oct. 23, P. Lewis to Mrs. 
Nancy Hodgdon, bot! of ‘ linton. 

In Raribon. Oct. 21, Norman W. Chase to 
Miss Carrie Truworthy, both of Westtield 

In Calais, Oct. 22, Elwood M. Allen to Miss 
Lillian M. Harmon ; Oct. 21, Charles Brown 
| of Calais, to Miss Catherine L 
Basswood R idge, N. B 
| In Castine, Oct. 12, Lucius B. 
Everett, Mass., to Miss Rosa M. 
Castine. 

In East Dixfield, Oct. 14, Wm. H. H. Se very 
to Mrs. Lillian J. Knowles, both of Dixtield. 

In East Machias, Oct. 14, Austin R. Fur 
bush of Machias, to Miss Jennie 
East Machias. 

In Franklin, Oct. 21, Charles H. Preble to 
Mrs, Lydia E. Evans, both ca Sullivan. 

In Farmington, Oct. 21, Charles Quimby 
Fuller to Miss Lizzie Dora Weymouth, both 
of Farmington. 

In Fairfield, Oct. 18, Chas. A, 
Miss Harriet E. W hitten, 

In Gorham, Oct. Charles M. Libby to 
Miss Carrie E. ar both of Standish. 

In Island pa Oct. 18, Randolph Chase to 
Miss Ella both of Oakfield; Oct. 21, 
Geo. B. Shean to Miss Dora M. Cale, both of 
Crystal. 

In Jamaica Plain, Mass., Oct. 19, Kenlem 
Winslow, M. D., to Miss Mary Olivia, daugh- 
ter of Paul R. F ulsum, Esq. 

In Knox, Oct. 21, Charles Ed 
East Knox, to Miss Lilla Mae 
Freedom. 

In Montville, Oct. 18, J. H. Berry of Liberty, 
to Mrs. Annie McDowell of Montville. 

In Machias, Oct, 16, Franklin P. Huntley to 
Miss Faustina A. Albee, both of Machias. 

In Norway, Oct. 18, Mark Pride of Norway, 
to Miss Georgie M. Brett of Otisfield; Oct. 16, 
4lfred B. Hebbard to Miss Myra T. Bonney, 
both of Norway; Oct. 14, Howard D. Strout 
of Mechanic Falls, to Miss Rose E. Crooker of 
Norway. 

In New Portland, Oct. 22, Eugene Wescott 
of Athens, to Miss Gertrude Safford of New 
Portland. 

In North Lamoine, Oct. 22, Thomas A. 
Graves to Miss Myra A. Brown, both of West 
H: mcoc k. 

In North Haven, Oct. 12, Allen V, Sawyer 
to Miss Angie A. Carver, both of North Haven. 

In North Anson, Oct. 21, Eugene B. Mitch 
ell to Miss Rosie Spinney. 

Albert A. Holbrook 


In Orrington, Oct. 14, 
to Miss Mary L. Genn. 

In Oxford, Oct. 7, James A. Martin to Miss 
Lulu M. Pike, both of Oxford. 

In Portsmouth, N. H A. E. Lover 
in of Boston, Mass., tec Miss Ruth Colby, 
daughter of Lucius Merrill of Auburn, Me. 

In Portland, Oregon, Oct. 24, Rev. Jacob A. 
Eckstrom to Miss Fannie Reassen Hardy, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Manly Hardy of 
Brewer, Me. 

In Peaks Island, Oct. 24, W. N. Frellick to 
Miss Arletta F. Parsons, both of Peaks Island. 

In Phipsburg, Oct. 24, Chas. R. Clifford of 
Boston, Mass., to Miss Maude Holbrook of 
Phipsbureg. 

In Princeton, Oct. 18, James T. Maxwell of 
New York, to Miss C. Alice Haley of. Prince 
ton 

In Portland, Oct. 21, Chas. Evans to Miss 
Margaret E. Nixon, both of Portland; Oct 25, 
Newell Towle Haines of Saco, to Miss Eva 
Florence Lindsay of Newport; Oct. 25, Stan 
islaus Major Hainmett to Mrs. Marie Estelle 
iatehton. both of Portland. 

In Richmond, Oct. 23, Charles Griffin of 
Bic hmond, to Miss Elvie Alexander of Sa- 
vatis. 

In Robbinston, Oct. 14, Walter F. Anderson 
of Stoneham, Mass., to Miss Evelyn E. Hicks 
of Robbinston. 

In Surry, Oct. 18, Fred F. Floyd to Miss 
Mary A. Richardson, both of Ellsworth. 

In South Windham, Oct. 24, William Sil 
werts of Boston, Mass., to Miss Maud M. 
Brackett of South Windham. 

In Sanford, Oct. 6, Thomas A. Crimmins to 
Miss Helen Simonton, , Dot oF Sanford. 

In Swanville, Oct. Gilbert L. Morrill to 
Miss Lillian M. Beals, ‘roth of Swanville. 

In Sullivan, Oct. 21, Allen Watson to Miss 
Mattie Bunker, both of Sullivan. 

In Tenant’s Harbor, Sept. 28, Benj. F. Mont 
gomery to Miss Betsey A. ‘Bennett, both of 
St. George, (Port Clyde); Oct. 18, Lewis C 
Barter of Tenant’s Harbor, to Miss’ Ernestine 
Kirkpatrick of South Thomaston. 

In West Pembroke, Joseph Brown to Miss 
Ella Blackwood, both of Pembroke. 

In Winterport, Oct. 16, Patrick Cuddy to 
Miss Louise Carleton, both of Winterport ; Oct. 
19, Geo. S. Ross of Everett, Mass., to Miss 
Nellie B. Ward of Winterport. 

In Weld, Oct. 14, Wm. T. Gay of West. Ded 
ham, to Miss Profinda L. Holman of Weld 

In Waltham. Mass., Robert B. Rice of Bos 
ton, Mass., to Miss H. Lizzie Cook, formerly 


of Unity, Me. 
Died. 


Oct. 


Rev. Geo. C. 


Bye rs of 


James R. Ashworth to 

, both of Bluehill. 

-ercy Hanscom of 
Davis of East Ed 





Brown of 


Lawry to 


ar Lord of 
Slement of 





In this city, 28, Isaac F. Thompson, 

ed 69 years 

n this city, Oct. 
83 years. 

In this city, Sept. 24, Mrs. Emma B. 
formerly of Waierville. 

In this city, Oct. 24, Mrs. C. N. Ware, 


30, Mrs. Apphia Fish, aged 
Lamb, 


aged 





upon which they were sitting, and sus- 
tained a bad dislocation and fracture of 
her ieft arm. 

Mrs. N. O. Strumberg of Caribou fell | 
down stairs, Sunday afternoon, and put} 
her left elbow out of joint, and also 
sprained her left wrist. 

William Douglass of East Fryeburg, 
while returning home, Thursday night, 
fell from his team, and the wheels 
passed over his head, crushing it toa 
jelly and killing him instantly. 

Maurice Moore, a sailor on the 
schooner Olive Pecker, at Rockland, 
bound from Bangor for Philadelphia, 
met with aterrible accident, Thursday. 
The vessel was about to make sail, 
steam powerbeing used. The hoisting 
gear became jammed, and Moore was 
thrown on the winch with terrible force. 
Both thumbs were torn from his hands, 
and the left arm badly fractured below 
the elbow. A fearful wound, exposing 
several inches of bone, was also made 
on the arm. 

Alonzo Tyler of Bethel, while loading 
a gun the other day, got the wad over 
the powder mostly down, when by some 
unknown mystery the charge went off 
into his face, destroying one eye, and 
fears are entertained that he will lose 
the other. 

Mr. Arthur Kehail of Westport had 
his leg broken and shoulder dislocated 
by being caught in a rope by which he 
was leading a cow that became frightened 
and dragged him some distance. 

Charlie, the son of Edwin Preble of 
Garland, went hunting for small game, 
and seeing a squirrel fired at it. His 
gun burst, badly lacerating his face, and 
perhaps destroying the sight of one eye. 





As J. H. Young, wife and daughter, 
of Corinna, were crossing the Dexter 
railroad with a double team, yesterday 
morning, at Young’s crossing, one mile 
village, they were 
struck by the Dover train going south. 
Jennie, the daughter, aged 18 years, = 
instantly killed. Mrs. Young 
fatally injured. Mr. Young's 's leg and 
several ribs were broken. orses 





36 years, 5 months 

In this city, Oct. 23, Edmund A. Dyer of 
Cape Elizabeth, age ad 39 years, 1 month. 

In Belf fast, Oct. Miss Annie M. Brown, 

ed 3é oye ars, 11 Ly 

> ~ Bethel, Oct. 13, Mrs. Belle, 
Walker, aged about 30 years. 

In Brewer, Oct. 27, Geo. M. 
years. 

In Boston, Mass., Oct. 27, Walter E. Tumow, 
aged 34 years, son of Thos. L. Tamow of 
Kenne ‘bunkport, Me. 

n Baileyville, Oct. 18, Abbie M. An 
derson, aged 63 years, 9 months. 

In Baring, Oct. 20, Emily Creamer, 
years, 7 months. 

In Brunswick, Oct. 
75 years. 

In Bar Harbor, Oct. 17, Alden 8. Berry of 
Lamoine, aged 45 years, 1 month. 


wife of Sewell 


Trim, aged 43 


aged 83 


17, Samuel Jordan, aged 


Wesley Comstock of Argyle, to Miss Alberta | 


., Of Sears- | « 


Phillips to | 


Prahm of | 


Wright of | 


A. Bryant of | 


In Lisbon Falls, Oct. 21, Clare: 
| Mr. and Mrs. Simeon Coombs, aged « 
| In wis achiasport, Oct. 21. Georg W 
John A. and Lillian NeNichol, age: 
months. 
In New Sharon, Oct. 1, Albert L. Py 
of Addie L. and ah A. Princes 
years, 2 AS 
‘ In Oshkosh, 


Wisconsin, Sept. 2s. 
| home of her son, 


K. Rideout, Mrs 
| Rideout, formerly of Richmond. Me 
iu Pembroke, Oct. 11, Isaac 
4 year 
"In Portland, Oct. 22, Mrs. 
David E. Webber, aged 
Oct. 21, Mrs. Margaret. 
O’Brien, aged 50 years; Oct. 
| Flaherty, aged 64 years; Oct. 
Flemming; Oct. 23, Mrs. Mary 
| Henry’, Thomes, peed 32 years, 5 m 
ct Jlarence F., youngest cl ‘ 
liam W. and He nrie tta Spraurue, = i of Wik 
# months ; Oct. 27, Mrs. Mary E., w 
| the late Leonard H Gerri aged 66 ye 
| ye Oct. 2 lerick A. Fales 
| 48 years; Oct, 25, Mrs. John M. Knox. 
| ter of Ji ames 5. ‘and Apphia J. Pearson, a: 
, 3 months, 
} ti chinond, Oct. 21, William To 


. ages 
D. Gough aged 
Alice J 
3Y years, 

wile 


‘In eseiont Falls, Oct 
of D»lhousie, East Nova | 
In Rockland, Oct. 18, 
widow of Capt. Hanson 
‘s, 9 months 
Riverside, Oct. 27, Emma 
daughter of Andrew P. Smiley 
8 months. 
In South Walpole, Mass.. Oct 
H. Goddard, formerly of Han ip 
| 79 years 
In St unner, Oct. 
aged 77 years. 
In Searsmont, Oct. 22, William H 
3 years, 10 months. 
Swanville, Oct. 23, 
aged 77 years, 9 months 
In Westboro, Mass., Oct. 21, 
aged 81 years. 
In Wayne, Oct. 19, Mrs. Rosaline | 
Joshua Allen, formerly of Augusta 
| In Winasor, Oct. 23, Joseph Le Ba 
| aged 83 years. 
In Yarmouth, Oct. 25, Giles Loring, awed so 
years, 6 months. 


| 


16, Mrs. Betsy R. 8 


Horace Ma 
Horace | 





MAINE AGRICULTURAL NEWS 


—Only 1400 tons of starch is the 
amount that will be made this season by 
Hon. T. H. Phair, Aroostook’s starch 
king. 

—Will Green of West Sebec put in his 
cellar forty bushels of sound apples, 
grafted varieties, and seventy-five bushels 
natural fruit. A good crop for the pre- 
sent season. 

—At the annual meeting of the Piscata- 
quis Central Agricultural Society, the 
following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: 

Thos. Daggett, pres.; C. C. 
Vice pres.; W. W. Dunham, 
Treas.; A. W. Gilman, E. D. 
E. Dinsmore, C.C. Lee, Chas. 
Frank Leland, Fred Ayer, 

—Upper Aroostook farmers have been 
indulging, apparently, of late in good 
natured contests as to which could draw 
the largest loads with their farm teams 
W. H. Ballard of Washburn, recently 
hauled with a single yoke of oxen to the 
factory, 9510 pounds of potatoes, 
weight in a wagon that weighed 1220 
pounds. With one pair of horses Mr. 
James A. McNeil of Madawaska, hauled 
twenty-six barrels of potatoes from his 
place to the station at Caribou, a distance 
of six miles. At the present time, Mr 
George Knox of Caribou, appears to 
hold the belt, having hauled a distance 
of four miles with two horses, a load 
which weighed 9900 pounds. Next? 

—At the annual meeting of the West 
Oxford Agricultural Society the follow 
ing officers were elected: 

President—M.M. Smart of Fryeburg 

Vice President—A. R. Jenness of Fry« 
burg. 

Secretary—C. H. Walker of Fryeburg 

Treasurer—W. R. Tarbox of Fryeburg. 

-The annual meeting of the West Wash- 
ington Agricultural society was held at 
Columbia Falls, Wednesday. The follow 
ing officers were chosen: Jas. L, Buck 
nam, president; E. F, Allen, secretary; 
Vv. C. Plummer, B. F. Wiley, G. a 
Tabbot, vice-presidents; F. L. Allen, 
treasurer; D. W. Campbell, E. C. Drisko, 
T. W. Look, J. W. Coffin, J. C. Strout, 
directors. The treasurer reported amount 
of receipts, $2982.11; paid expenses and 
premiums, $2908.93; balance in treasury. 
$73.18. 

—Some of the farmers in Hebron have 
sold their apples for $1.50 per barrel, 
and others have sold for $1.75. . The apple 
crop is generally very small there this 
year. H. B. Sturtevant has a crew ol 
men packing apples in Paris in the 
vicinity of Streaked Mountain. 

- Hay is selling in Belfast 
from $15.00 to $16.00 for the best 
grass, the same grades being quoted in 
Boston $2 higher, which barely covers 
the cost of shipping, commissions. et 

The farmers of Cape Elizabeth are 
busily engaged in harvesting their cab 
bage. The crop, although not as larg 
as usual, will be better than was expect 
ed. 


Weston, 
Sec. and 
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FIRES IN MAINE. 


dwelling and 
Harvey at South 
night. 


outbuildings of 
Biddeford 
Nothing 


The 
James G. 
were burned Thursday 
was saved from the house or barn. 
$1500; insurance $500. 

J. S. Getchell & Son's engine 
and boiler house on Washburn 
Caribou, were damaged by fire the 
night. Loss about $700. 

Two fires of incendiary origin occurred 
in Durham Saturday night. In the early 
part of the evening ‘the buildings owned 
by John Dingley of Auburn, and occu 
pied by Albion Dingley, were burned 
The buildings were a total loss. A 
horse, three cows, twenty-five tons 0! 


Loss 


room 
street 


other 





In Bangor, Oct, 27, Mrs. Abby E. Smith, 
aged 72 years; Oct. 22, Ella E. Batchelder, 
danghter of Phineas Batchelder. 

In Clinton, Oct. 21, Merlin, son of Mr. 
Mrs. C. H. C hambe rlain, aged 3 months. 

In Calais, Oct. 25, John 4 folony, aged 64. 

In Dennison, Texas, Oct. 17, Mrs. Villa Dan i! 
forth, formerly of Augusta, Me., aged 37 

1 Dedham, Oct. 11, Mrs. Carrie M., wife of 
Orange M. Cunningham, aged 22 years. 

In Deering, Oct. 23, (at St. Joseph’s Home.) | 
Mrs. Mary Ford. aged 64 years; Oct. 25, s. 
Mary T., widow of the late Joseph ynenery, | 
aged 88 years,4 months; Oct. 22, James - 
Stevenson. aged 41 years; Oct. 26, “Mrs. Bee i | 
wife of Africa P. Cotton, aged 65 years. ac 
months. 

In Denmark, Oct. 16, Mrs. Jennie, 
Augustine Ingalls, aged 43 joo 

In Eastport, Oct. 22, Charles W. Moholland, 
Fo 48 years, 4 months; Oct. 24, Elizat eth 

ay ward, aged 70 years. 8 months. 

In Ellsworth, Oct. 23, Horace Davis, 
69 years, 7 months. 
In Edmunds, Oct. 14, Samuel Crane, aged 
83 years, 9 months. | 
In East Wilton, Oct. 10, John B. Palmer, 
aged 75 years, 4 Be Ry f 
In Foxcroft, _Oct. 21, George W. Colcord, 

ed 75 years. 7 months. a | 

n Fort Fairfield, Oct. 17 
ton, wife of the Hon. J. B. 

In Farmington, Oct. 17, Lala B., 

and Mrs. 


daughter of Richard L. 
Welch, aged 2 days. 

In Gorham, Oct. 16, Katie J. Thombs, aged | 
13 years. 2 months. , 


and | 


wife of | 


aged 


Ca 
Nellie 


18, | 


In Grand Harbor, Grand Manan, Oct. 

In Hampden. Oct. 

ed 64 years. 

don ; Oct. | 

17, Mrs, whe KR Hanson, aged 652 years, 
11 months. 
Pp 84 years. 

Yh Kennebunk. Oct. 22. Mrs. Jane, wife of 
Samuel Boothby, $5 i 75 years, 7 months. 
nd | ie Wood? 

yury, 
In Lisbon, Oct. Piaren “Nutting, aged 67 





were killed. 


John L. Brown, aged. - 
» Pontasain F. Smith, | 
n Hiram, Oct Francis H 
In Kennebunkport, Oct. 22, Capt. Parks L. 
Lisbon, Oct. . Loraine, wife of 
years, 6 months. 


burned with the barn. 


| $1800. 


hay, and a threshing machine wer 
The insuranct 
is $1300; loss $1500. A few hours late! 
the dwelling of Edmund Miller, two 
miles distant, was burned, together with 
a horse, a quantity of hay, and farming 
tools. The house was insured for $200; 
jloss $300. The fire originated in the 
| barn in both cases 

Schooner Pearl, 
Rockland, from Boston, 
J. Edwin Frost, caught fire 
night, and was badly damaged aft, the 
| loss including damage to cargo of about 
| $1500. 

The house, ell and stable of Joho F. 
Norton, at North Farmington, burned 
Saturday evening. A lantern fell from 4 
| peg and broke, setting the fire. A part 
of the contents of the house were 56: aved. 
Loss about $1200; partially insured. 

The farm buildings of D. B. Ferguson 
of Plymouth burned Monday morning, 
|with three > fifty tons of hay; 
three cows, etc. Loss $3000; insurance 
The cause of the fire is unknown. 


Captain Harlow, 4 
with grain for 
late Sunday 


Mason and ‘Hamlin Victorious at Chicago. 

The official report of the World’s Fair 
| Awards states that Mason and Hamlin, 
| of Boston, have taken highest honors 0? 
both pianos and organs. 

Master Harry, little son of Sherman 
Whitney of Orient, while playing with 
his two older brothers, fell from 4 | 
fifteen feet, striking on his head an 
shoulders, receiving injuries which it is 
feared may prove fatal. 





